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Preface 


(eva THEOLOGY IS WRITTEN, first and fore- 
most, in the lives of faithful disciples. Books are surely impor- 
tant; yet the Word has its primordial power, always, as it takes 
on flesh. It is in the context of discipleship, as Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer, more than any other theologian in our time, has taught 
us, that theological truth is discovered and demonstrated. 

In this spirit I present this theological testament, as a North 
American Christian speaking primarily to North American 
Christians. It is not a travelogue, although it arises from an in- 
tense three-week journey to southern Africa. It is, if I may say 
so, a “theologue.” It is an attempt to read the revelation of God 
in the lives of Christians over there, who are struggling with is- 
sues of discipleship in a life-and-death situation. 

I want to tell this story because, in one sense, I feel that I 
have no choice. Again and again, as North American friends 
with me on the trip and I asked church people in southern Afri- 
ca, “What can we do?” they responded, “Tell our story!” Almost 
without exception, the people with whom we spoke wanted 
us— often with a sense of urgency — to relate their experiences 
and their questions and their concerns back home. I promised 
that I would indeed tell their story in every way I possible could. 
This modest book is one way for me to hold firm to that promise. 
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I also want to tell this story of personal encounter in order 
to help build up the body of Christ, at least in some small mea- 
sure, in North America — by challenging all of us to take our own 
discipleship more seriously in light of the South African ex- 
perience. It is an experience, I believe, that resonates with the 
faith of the apostolic church, and therefore an experience that 
can only be upbuilding, if it is told in the right way. 

If, indeed, I were to search for some analogue to the narra- 
tive I have in mind, I might cautiously instance some of the ac- 
counts about the apostolic church that we find in the book of 
Acts. On many occasions, the author of Acts, St. Luke, dis- 
cerned travel toward, or away from, hardships and persecution. 
His purpose in crafting such narratives, or one of his main pur- 
poses surely, was to strengthen the faith of the church of his own 
time, for which he wrote. Accordingly, this testament is a travel 
narrative that begins with personal encounters with the lives of 
other Christians, most of whom are constantly living with hard- 
ships, many of whom are daily faced with the threat of persecu- 
tion; and it moves toward reflections about the gospel and its 
meaning for all of us. 

I will tell the story as I experienced it. I write from the per- 
spective of personal engagement. The reader should therefore 
not be surprised to come upon some autobiographical musings 
in my story. I hope that these first-person reflections will serve 
my larger narrative purpose and also further challenge those 
who read these pages to reflect about their own pilgrimage of 


faith. 


x kx x 


I did not undertake my journey to southern Africa alone. In 
retrospect, I know that I could not have learned nearly so much 
had I been alone. I was privileged to be one member of a delega- 
tion of seventeen church people from North America, gathered 
together by the Division for World Mission and Ecumenism of 
the Lutheran Church in America, which sponsored the trip and 
arranged the itinerary. We were a delightfully ordinary and 
refreshingly diverse harvest of church members — clergy and la- 
ity, black and white, male and female, older and younger 
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adults — from all over the United States and Canada. None of us 
were specialists in African theology or African culture. None of 
us held high ecclesiastical offices, worked for national church 
boards, or taught at theological schools. For better or for 
worse —I think it was the former — we all were what might be 
called “grass-roots Christians.” 

Our purpose was to meet with church people of all kinds 
and conditions in South Africa in order to find out more about 
their situation, to offer them spiritual support where we could, 
and to bring a message from them back to North America. 

Therefore, although everything here is written from a single 
perspective, everything that I was able to see and understand 
came into focus with the help of sixteen other people. I owe 
much to these Christian friends, as I told each one of them along 
the way. I want to thank them again publicly for their generosi- 
ty and their understanding, though I naturally take full respon- 
sibility for everything that has here made its way into the form 
of visible testimony. 

I offer this testament also as a token of thanks to my friends 
at home who supported this journey in so many ways. Some 
made financial contributions. All, especially the members of 
Grace Lutheran Church in Hartford, prayed for me faithfully 
while I was gone. With that material and spiritual support I was 
constantly uplifted and upheld, in body and soul. I also want to 
thank a number of my friends who read the manuscript, espe- 
cially Clifford Green, Gladys Dark, and Susan Riggs. I owe spe- 
cial thanks to Ralston Deffenbaugh, Director of the Office of 
World Community of Lutheran World Ministries, New York 
City, for helping me with several factual matters and also for 
making a number of thoughtful substantive suggestions, al- 
though I naturally take full responsibility myself for everything 
that follows. 

The book is dedicated to my good friend and neighbor, Rev. 
Kenneth Carstens, a South African exile. It warms my heart to 
be able to thank him publicly for his kindness and affection over 
the years, and also in this way to celebrate his faithful contribu- 
tion to the struggle for the liberation of the land he loves so 
dearly. 
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* k * 


As this book goes to press, the situation in southern Africa, 
explosive as it already was when I left at the end of 1985, has 
further degenerated into what appears to be a state of civil war 
in broad sectors of the country and a condition of anarchy in the 
regions where most of the blacks reside. The minority white re- 
gime has intensified its brutal repression of the black majority by 
extending the so-called State of Emergency to the whole coun- 
try. The government has also reduced press reports to a trickle 
through a totalitarian kind of censorship. At the same time, the 
government itself has assumed a defiant attitude of embattled 
self-sufficiency. Meanwhile, the suffering of the vast majority, 
including the “black-on-black violence,” much touted — and in 
no small measure instigated — by the government, has apparent- 
ly increased dramatically. 

For the church in southern Africa, the stakes in these days 
have undoubtedly soared correspondingly. What was already 
true at the end of 1985, therefore, is all the more true today. For 
the church in that region and in this time this is indeed an era 
of martyrdom, with all the blessings, the challenges, and the 
temptations of such an age. 

The deepening anguish of the situation over there only 
makes the kind of story I want to tell over here — especially for 
church people—all the more urgent. 


Hartford, Connecticut HRSS 
All Saints, 1986 








A State of Anguish and 
a People of Hope 


SOWETO 


Taree “HIPPOS” DESCENDED upon us soon af- 
ter our two Volkswagen vans entered Soweto, the beleaguered 
black township ten miles outside Johannesburg. These were not 
the animals tourists go to see. These were truck-like army per- 
sonnel carriers filled with young white men in helmets, who 
looked down on us from their protected places behind the steel 
walls of those vehicles. “Hippo” is a term of derision invented by 
the residents of the townships. 

Did we have a permit? What were we doing there in the first 
place? What were our intentions? 

We explained to the soldiers that we were church members 
on our way to visit local churches. We told them that we had 
been assured by government authorities in Johannesburg that 
persons such as ourselves, on church business, did not need spe- 
cial permits to enter Soweto — as everybody else did ever since 
the State of Emergency had been decreed for areas such as Sowe- 
to. Nevertheless, the men in the Hippos demanded that we go 
with them to the nearest police station. 

The Lord must have smiled on that procession: seventeen 
North American innocents in two VW vans, captured by three 
mighty South African troop carriers, being escorted to captivity 
behind barbed-wire police fences. The Lord must have smiled 
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all the more when he spied this one particular innocent child 
snapping photos of a line of those Hippos, which I subsequently 
learned was against the law. My lack of discretion gave the en- 
tire delegation still more moments of anxiety, as the soldiers 
proceeded to collect all our cameras, with specific mention of 
“the man sitting in the back of the van who took the photo.” For- 
tunately, just before we were released (it helped that the young 
white lieutenant in charge had studied for a while in Wiscon- 
sin), we were given our cameras back with the film intact. 

I had not been so lucky twenty years before, when I had in- 
advertly taken a photo of a gaggle of Russian soldiers on the 
streets of Naumberg, East Germany. But praise the Lord for the 
occasional triumphs of innocence. 

After two hours’ anxious wait, we were sent on our way. But 
the same scene was repeated shortly thereafter, when some 
army troops stopped a funeral procession they had been escort- 
ing in their Hippos in order to check us out. The funeral was for 
a young girl who had been shot the week before in yet another 
time of “unrest,” during the then recently instituted State of 
Emergency regulations— which gave the army and the police 
unlimited powers to shoot or beat or take into custody anybody, 
on any grounds, of any age, that might suit their policies or 
whims. 

Imagine the resentment toward whites in general that must 
have been festering in the hearts of the people in that funeral 
procession. The van I was riding in passed through the funeral 
procession without incident. But the other van could not make 
it through the line. Was it because the members of that Sowetan 
death-procession saw a delegation of white people who looked 
every bit like American tourists? 

In any case, some black youths climbed out of their cars and 
began to shout in one of the tribal languages at the people in the 
second van. It was a relief to the people in the van, ironically, 
when the army did intervene. What would have happened to 
our delegation had the army not been there? But fortunately, 
thanks to the army, the second van came on through as well. 

We were indeed within our rights, at that time, during the 
course of our numerous journeys to Soweto. Still, the encounter 
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with those Hippos on our first day, in that explosive arena, was 
a sobering introduction to life in South Africa today. Most of the 
two million residents of that impoverished black township live 
in a constant state of terror — under the guns of the Hippos. This 
is an occupied country. 

One twenty-year-old woman told us a typically haunting 
story. She and a disabled friend were walking down the street 
on their way home from work. Suddenly, soldiers appeared in 
` one of those Hippos and began shooting. The two women began 
to run, but the one with the disability could not run fast enough. 
She was shot in the back and died there on the street, as her 
friend watched in horror. The member of our group who talked 
with that woman came away shaken. The surviving African 
woman was seriously depressed, even suicidal. This is an aspect 
of life in those townships that outsiders. may not even think 
about: not only the speakable terrors of death, injury, brutality, 
forced separations, and all the rest, but the unspeakable agonies 
of the survivors, such as the woman who lost her disabled friend. 

What must be the feelings of the parents of that young girl 
whose remains were being carried in that funeral procession? 
The loss. The guilt. The rage. What could they have done with 
such feelings? 

Yet it was not the onslaught of the principalities and powers 
of death that was most impressive that day. Rather, it was our 
encounter with the armor of faith, which protects the down- 
trodden, that moved me most deeply. Subtle things spoke in 
their own way. When the Hippos first accosted us, Pastor Kleo- 
pas Thosago, our host, strode over to our van with a glowing 
smile on his face. “You are arrested,” he declared, chuckling un- 
der his beard. “Prepare to be detained!” 

Kleopas was one of those disarming human beings who seem 
to be totally unaware of the generosity of their own souls. He 
carried a certain spiritual naiveté with him, the way I have seen 
children carry rings down the aisle in wedding processionals. He 
was a bearer of a prayerful personal resolve, which reflected the 
influence of the One who said, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.” Kleopas, though I am sure the thought has never 
crossed his mind, is a martyr in waiting. 
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Other stories that displayed the armor of righteousness had 
no subtlety at all. In the Chiawelo district of Soweto, the altar 
art of the local Lutheran church revealed a sobering truth. A 
large mural by a local artist showed a black Christ contemplat- 
ing a black man carrying the Cross— watched over by a black 
Roman soldier. Black police do keep watch over their own peo- 
ple in these townships, or they did at that time. We learned that 
the pastor of the church, Rev. P. M. Mashapalo, had just lost his 
adolescent step-daughter, Rosealine, a few months before. The 
girl had been burned alive by a crowd in Soweto when some- 
body shouted out that she was an “informer.” Others had joined 
in the shout, and soon she had been “kentuckied,” a Sowetan 
phrase that needs no explanation. It turned out that she was in 
love with a black policeman and had, as a matter of course, been 
seen with him often. 

Pastor Mashapalo was one of the most gentle human beings 
I have ever come to know over a short period of time. I could 
imagine him holding a butterfly with great care, lest he damage 
its wings, so that he could carry it forthwith to set it free. The 
family greeted us very warmly: the father, the pastor, who com- 
municated such a spirit of joyful confidence to his congregation; 
the two surviving older children, who lent their voices with such 
glad abandon to the youth choir; the mother, who worked all 
morning preparing a feast for us, though the family would un- 
doubtedly have to go hungry for at least a few days during the 
following week because of us, while, in addition to everything 
else, she carried the heavy responsibility of caring for her dead 
daughter’s two-year-old. All this proclaimed to this sometimes 
faithless soul the bitterness of the Cross and the sweetness of the 
Resurrection as no words could have done. All this allowed me 
to see the light of that people of hope shining to overcome the 
state of anguish in which they live. 

At the end of the afternoon another feast greeted us. Here 
again, several women from the local congregation had labored 
all day, with little means and at great sacrifice, to prepare a deli- 
cious meal for us: vegetables of many kinds, each with its own 
distinctive taste, chicken and other spiced meat dishes, all set be- 
fore us in the humble splendor of a tiny church parsonage. We 
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learned during the meal that the pastor’s salary, which repre- 
sents one of the few stable incomes in the parish, was about one 
hundred dollars a month. Somehow he and his family of six 
managed to survive on that meager income. 

Following our meal at the parsonage, we were led into the 
sanctuary, where the women’s prayer group of the Meadowland 
Church was waiting. As we filed into the building to find our 
seats across the aisle from those petitioners, who were clad in 
distinctive black dresses with white collars and black caps, they 
greeted us with powerful gospel songs in an African idiom, in 
their own language. Then, after a touching exchange of formal 
greetings, they invited us to join hands with them in a circle to 
sing with them, in English, “I’m Not Afraid. Jesus, my Lord, is 
the Only One.” 


* kx * 


Early in the morning, our two vans once again lumbered 
into the sprawling suburb of Soweto. Although we had planned 
to spend most of our time there rather than in Johannesburg, we 
had been required to stay in a Johannesburg hotel, since whites 
are not permitted to stay overnight in Soweto. The hotel, of 
course, had to be an “international hotel,” a South African eu- 
phemism for hotels that accept interracial groups such as ours. 

As we surveyed the ten miles of barren “no man’s land” be- 
tween the two cities, filled only with huge hills of gold pilings 
that bespeak the region’s illustrious and infamous past, the tell- 
tale clouds of coal smoke that hover over Soweto every day came 
into view. That haze, I was sure, was like the clouds that 
shrouded many coal towns in Pennsylvania a century ago. Can- 
cer undoubtedly laces the air the people breathe in Soweto. 

The city is a kind of Levittown gone bad, a hundred years 
later: rows and rows of what appear to be tiny single-family 
bungalows, each of which is actually a duplex, each of which 
houses three and sometimes four or more families, with as many 
as five or six members each. The township name for these houses 
is “matchbox,” which describes them quite well: a rectangular 
box made of cinderblocks, with a tin roof. This design is repeat- 
ed thousands of times, not only in Soweto, but throughout 
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southern Africa. In Soweto people sleep on side-by-side portable 
mattresses in every room of these matchboxes, even in the kitch- 
ens.In one area of the town one can see what appears to be an 
automobile dumping ground, full of rusting wrecks. That it is; 
but people live in those discarded vehicles. The government esti- 
mates that 750,000 people reside in the township, which may be 
its human carrying capacity. Church leaders told us, however, 
that 2,000,000 is a much more accurate figure. 

Few of the streets in Soweto are paved, and there are only 
scattered street lights. The dust from the streets and the mainly 
grassless housing plots mingles with the soot in the air to form 
a murky mass much of the time. One area, which was supposed 
to be a park, was full of dust and scrawny trees, with garbage 
dumped and blowing everywhere. A large sign proclaimed that 
this park was the gift of the Mobil Oil Company. Mobil, it so 
happened, had for some time refused to sign even the so-called 
Sullivan Principles. These were the guidelines, originally put 
forward by Rev. Leon Sullivan in Philadelphia, that initially 
called only for internal reforms within American companies in 
South Africa and therefore did not really touch the external so- 
cial and political brutalities of the apartheid system. Later, I 
learned, Mobil had agreed to accept the initial formulation of 
the Sullivan Principles. But I saw no person in that park, only 
dust and soot and garbage. 

People go hungry in Soweto all the time. Nobody really 
seems to know how bad the poverty is, statistically speaking. 
Nobody seems to know, or no officials will tell, how high the in- 
fant mortality rate is. But the walk of death is there, on every 
street. Ask the members of the churches there, who have joined 
together to pool their scant resources not only to feed the hungry 
but also to pick up and care for children who have been aban- 
doned in the streets. 

And Soweto, it turns out, is one of the “better” black 
residential areas, especially compared to some of the so-called 
Homelands. For many years, the government decreed that the 
twenty-three million blacks who live in South Africa were not 
citizens of the country but actually residents of artificially creat- 
ed tribal regions called Homelands. The government decreed, in 
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effect, that 15 percent of the population, some four and a half 
million whites, owns more than two-thirds of the land and 
resources of the country. More recently, the government has 
somewhat relaxed its decrees about citizenship in the 
Homelands. Some blacks have been given permanent residences 
in the townships. But the underlying intention, which was to 
move as many blacks as possible into the least productive sec- 
tions of the country, has remained unchanged. The Homelands, 
accordingly, are for the most part chronically depressed areas. 
The Homelands, which include some of the least productive 
land in the country, are as a matter of course chronically 
depressed areas. 

Malnutrition is rampant throughout the black population of 
South Africa. It is estimated that one out of every three black 
children in the country is malnourished. That ratio is much 
higher in the Homelands. In the Homelands, only 50 percent of 
the children alive at birth survive past age five. At the same 
time, the government itself boasts that it is among the seven 
leading food exporting nations in the world. South Africa annu- 
ally exports over $1 billion worth of agricultural products, in- 
cluding grain, beef, vegetables, and fruits. 

Whole families somehow exist in the Homelands on the tiny 
pensions of grandparents or depend on the uncertain earnings of 
migrant laborers — or they simply go without any income at all. 
Medical care in the Homelands is generally scarce, if not nonex- 
istent. The educational system is drastically underfunded and 
understaffed. Law and order, such as it is, depends on the 
whims of a local, government-paid black power structure, al- 
though even that semblance of normality has been withering 
away due to the rage of the citizenry at blacks who work for the 
government. 

As a result, most blacks who live in the Homelands are driv- 
en by circumstances to seek some kind of subsistence livelihood 
elsewhere, either by commuting for hours or by moving — most 
often illegally —to areas near the economic centers of the coun- 
try, such as Soweto. This movement the government has desper- 
ately sought to control with repressive policies, euphemistically 
called “influx control” or, more recently, “orderly urbanization.” 
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The families we met in Soweto seemed to be adequately fed 
and relatively healthy. Some of the clergy even drove cars, un- 
like the majority of the residents there, who had what amounts 
to a two-hour commute at the beginning and ending of each 
day. But poverty is not really the issue in Soweto. Politics is. The 
problem, as most Sowetans see it, is not hunger but oppression. 

A school teacher told us that one of his fourteen-year-olds 
was absent from school one day without explanation. It turned 
out that this student had been badly beaten by soldiers the day 
before. The young man and one of his friends had been having 
a harmless argument. He had run away from his friend just as 
a Hippo was driving by. Two soldiers bolted out of the Hippo, 
chased down the running boy to his amazement, and demanded 
to know why he was running from them. In shock, he told them 
that he was just running from his friend. They did not accept 
that explanation. When he persisted with the truth, they beat 
him and left him in a heap on the dusty street, whimpering. 

Several people we talked with told us of friends or relatives 
being shot at with rubber bullets or being tear- gassed for no rea- 
son at all. Children have often been the targets of those bullets, 
especially those who have played pranks on the soldiers, as chil- 
dren the world over sometimes do. We saw one of those rubber 
bullets; it was fist-sized. They leave huge, painful welts, we 
were told. In some places children have been killed by those 
“harmless” crowd-control devices. Sometimes, one woman told 
us, the Hippos just drive along the street and shoot at people ran- 
domly, without provocation, in order to disperse and terrorize 
them. 

Some Sowetans told stories about friends or relatives who 
have disappeared, usually in the middle of the night. The securi- 
ty police arrive and drag people away in their pajamas to who- 
knows-where. Others told stories about loved ones or neighbors 
who have fled Soweto for fear of their lives, but who have disap- 
peared anyway, either in regions unknown or in the hands of the 
police or the army. 

In a sense, those who still live in Soweto are no better off 
than those who have disappeared. For Soweto is a land of no- 
where. No one lives there legally; everyone is technically a resi- 
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dent of one of the Homelands. If you are black, you are a citizen 
of a Homeland, even though you may never have seen the place. 
Therefore, you can be legally pushed out or shoved around at 
the will and whim of the government. For the same reason, until 
very recently, all blacks have been forced to carry “passbooks” 
that indicated their foreign status. These passbooks allowed the 
government, as a matter of course, to harass the majority black 
population relentlessly for decades. Thousands of arrests were 
made every year. 

Now that the passbook system has been officially suspended, 
things will change—but probably not very much. The govern- 
ment will still regulate where people can live and work, where 
they can be found after dark, and it will oversee their every 
move, directly or by paid informers, whether the people have to 
carry passbooks or not. 

We arrived at the Chiawelo church for our second visit just 
as the sun began to break through the early morning smog. Once 
again, we were introduced to the vitalities of grass-roots African 
piety, only more so. It was the Lord’s Day. Of course, there was 
no sense of chronological time! Chronos, after all, belongs to the 
ruling classes. During the week the people have to follow the 
schedules of discrimination and repression; that is their clock 
time. On Sundays they are free. This is the time when they can 
rejoice in the Lord, apart from the press of anybody else’s sched- 
ule. This is their time to be who they are. This is the right time 
for them as children of God. This is what the New Testament 
calls kairos. This is the time of the sweet Sabbath, as it’s called 
in the black churches in North America. 

The liturgy began late and then continued for maybe three 
hours! The people sang some fifteen hymns or more, counting all 
the unlisted music they interjected into the service at one point 
or another. During the course of the service, a visiting German 
pastor delivered the sermon in English, and it was then translat- 
ed into Venda, one of five languages represented in the congre- 
gation of some 150 souls. 

Linguistically, Soweto is a kind of melting pot, since people 
have come there from all over the country looking for work. 
Most of them, of course, are illegals; and like the woman who 
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was received into membership that morning, they bunk with 
somebody else, usually for a price. She spoke Venda, as did 
many in that particular parish, but her toddler son was growing 
up speaking mainly Zulu, since that was the language of the 
family with whom they were living. 

We heard anthems by a children’s choir, by a youth quartet, 
and by the women’s prayer group, the last characteristically 
dressed in black dresses with white collars and black caps. The 
music was exciting, mournful, exuberant. To one who had par- 
ticipated in numerous black services in the United States, it all 
had a familiar ring to it and a familiar power, making me pon- 
der all the more the many-colored splendors of the church’s 
catholicity. At the end, as we processed out behind the officia- 
ting clergy, the whole congregation began to swing and sway 
and sing a song of good-bye and thanks to us. This continued as 
they all marched out single file to greet us warmly. 

Moving as all this was to me, the conversations over the 
meal afterward elicited my strongest emotions. We were invited 
for “some tea”: it turned out to be one of those Soweto spreads 
again, the beautiful and abundant foods the poor share with 
their guests. During the meal a group of men were sitting 
around the edges of the small cramped living room, where the 
dining room table at which we were sitting was situated. I had 
greeted them at the service. But those of us at the table talked 
right by them as if they were not there, which our hosts seemed 
to expect us to do. 

After we had eaten our full—and regrettably many of us, 
this sinner included, did eat our full from this delicious poverty 
fare—the women who had unobtrusively prepared and served 
the meal reappeared with plates of food, the leftovers, for those 
men. Presumably the women and children of the household ate 
the same fare still later in the kitchen, if any was left. 

When the men sitting on the fringes of the room began to 
eat, a couple of us turned our chairs around in order to face them 
and speak with them if possible, although our assumption (or at 
least my assumption) had been that they did not speak English, 
since they had not uttered a word during our meal. One was a 
teacher in a nearby school, one of the few such institutions in 
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Soweto that had not been affected by the recent “unrest.” As a 
matter of course, he spoke English, and he described the strange 
Afrikaner educational regulations decreed a few years back. 

The Afrikaners are those South African whites who are 
mainly of Dutch descent (about 60 percent of the white popula- 
tion). Some of them can trace their lineage back hundreds of 
years, and their language, Afrikaans, is now a modern language 
in its own right. At the time of the governmental “reforms” in 
question, Afrikaans was instituted as the mandatory language 
for teaching. No longer was it to be merely a preferred foreign 
language for these students who came from so many tribal back- 
grounds. Students in the upper grades, therefore, found them- 
selves studying physics, for example, in a foreign language! Most 
of the students and their teachers arose with one voice to reject 
this absurdity. 

On June 16, 1976, thousands of students and their teachers 
marched out of their schools, unwilling to be subjected to such 
a cultural desecration. The government apparently was unpre- 
pared for this kind of massive response to the new regulations. 
It lashed out impulsively with acts of violence that all could see. 
Hundreds of children were shot, and six months of violence fol- 
lowed, claiming nearly 1,000 lives. This was the time of the 
“Soweto Uprising,” which has remained an inspiration to South 
African blacks all over the country to this day. 

The teacher stressed that, in fact, it was the students who 
took the lead in that uprising. A man of middle years, he said 
that his generation had been “left behind.” His parents had 
talked much about their oppression, he told us, as did he and his 
generation. “But these young kids are not going to talk any- 
more,” he said. One of our group asked him about his anger. 
“What good is anger?” he replied. “When you can’t change 
things, it weighs you down. But when we can change things — 
we will be angry, because we are.” This was the voice of the old- 
er generation. But calm appearances aside, I am convinced that 
this generation will be only a half-step behind the younger 
generation when the times of open rebellion sweep across this 
land of seething anger. 

I asked him about his knowledge of the antiapartheid move- 
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ment in the United States. He knew very little about the matter. 
So it was exciting to tell him about the divestment initiatives of 
the city of Hartford, the state of Connecticut, and two of the 
major Lutheran bodies in the United States, as well as other 
Catholic and Protestant groups. I was eager to tell him, like- 
wise, about the protests at the South African embassy in 
Washington, D.C., initiated by the black leadership in this 
country and supported by leading political lights such as Con- 
necticut’s Senator Weicker and by many grass-roots church peo- 
ple as well. 

Then he quizzed me about the United States’ policy of “con- 
structive engagement,” an expression he seemed to know as if he 
spoke it every day. I tried to explain to him that many of us were 
adamantly opposed to that policy. But during a pause in the 
conversation, which gave someone else an opportunity to ask 
him another question, I felt that he had many more questions 
he wanted to ask us. I had no idea whether I had made my 
meaning clear to him, or, if I had, whether my meaning had in 
fact made any difference to him. 

As I was speaking, I noticed one of the three men sitting next 
to me on the couch edging forward a little. Up to this point, not 
one of them had so much as uttered a word. I turned to him 
more out of politeness than anything else, fully expecting him 
not to understand much English at all. I asked him how long he 
had lived in Soweto. “Since 1956,” he said in flawless English. 
Then a remarkable story began to unfold, as I pressed one ques- 
tion on him after another. Like many Sowetans, he was unem- 
ployed—had been for over a year and a half. He had held a 
manufacturing job for all of the nearly three decades he had 
lived there, before he became a casualty of the mounting reces- 
sion that the country was experiencing at that time and con- 
tinues to experience (which means, in effect, a casualty of the ex- 
orbitant expenditures, administratively and militarily, needed 
to sustain the apartheid system). 

He lived in one of the men’s hostels in Soweto. He shared his 
single room, about the size of our small kitchen at home, as he 
described it, with fifteen other men! Only six of them had jobs. 
For cooking and heating they used a small Franklin-type coal- 
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burning stove, which, he said, filled the room with fumes when- 
ever they used it. The only running water they had access to was 
outside; they had to drink and wash outside, as well as use out- 
side plumbing. His family of four lived in Venda, one of the 
Homelands, over 200 miles away. He had commuted there by 
bus once every two months on weekends for the last twenty-nine 
years. He was a member of the Lutheran church there, hence 
his membership in the Lutheran church in Soweto. 

He received no unemployment benefits and no welfare pay- 
ments, but he still had to pay his rent (about $5 a month) and 
other living expenses, as well as send support payments to his 
family back in Venda— somehow. He was their only source of 
support. At the time when we talked, he and they were living 
on the savings he had gathered during the previous decade, but 
that modest source of funds was fast drying up. If he were to 
leave Soweto, as he expected to have to do very soon, he would 
have to return to his Homeland, where there was virtually no 
employment available. And if he did, even should employment 
opportunities present themselves in the Soweto area once again, 
he would legally not be permitted to return to Soweto to work. 
So he and his family seemed to be consigned to a marginal exis- 
tence at best, to a life of disease and malnutrition, if not early 
death, in all likelihood. 

I took a picture of him and his passbook. He wanted me to 
send him a copy. 


KOK * 


Later in the day we visited the home of some members of 
yet another Sowetan church. This was a different group entire- 
ly! It made me feel as if I were right back in Hartford at a meet- 
ing of one of our neighborhood organizations. This was not the 
middle adult generation we had met in our earlier conversation, 
with the older teacher, the older worker, and the older pastor. 
This was the younger adult generation of Soweto, angry and im- 
patient. 

No sooner had we walked in the door than they began to ad- 
dress us. It was about politics, the church, their suffering, and 
so forth. In answer to a query from one member of our group, 
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they said, of course they supported disinvestment! And for this 
group, all of whom were employed in lower-level industrial, 
service, or human service jobs, this was telling. They were the 
ones who would be most affected by increased Western econom- 
ic pressure on South Africa. 

“We know we will have to suffer in the struggle for free- 
dom,” said one young woman. “But we are ready to do that. 
What do we really have to lose?” She looked around the small 
room into which several of us were crammed. “Ah,” she said, 
“but the whites—the whites have much to lose by such pres- 
sures. Much to lose. So we will welcome whatever hardship we 
need to bear.” 

It was a luxury and a blessing to be a Christian there, and 
a Christian who was able to visit them and hear them out. For 
they spoke to us in trust, as to fellow Christians who would un- 
derstand. They were ready to take the Cross to heart. They were 
not weighed down with anger, as they had every reason to be. 
I believe that they had transferred that burden to the Lord and 
were allowing him to carry the bitterness of their anger. 

Yet behind the politics was the pain. They were not some- 
how lifted beyond it by the Cross. I was touched that they trust- 
ed us enough to tell us about their inner suffering. It was the 
persecution of their personhood, in truth, that pained them 
more than any external oppression. 

One of their acquaintances, we were told, had called her 
spouse’s employer, for whom he had worked for fifteen years. 
The husband had been a faithful worker and had felt rather 
close to his employer. Sadly, the wife called the employer to tell 
him that her husband had died. “Oh,” was the quick response, 
“he was a good man. Do you think you can find someone like 
him to replace him on the line?” 

The wife hung up. 
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JOHANNESBURG 


J onannessurc IS A CITY that most North Ameri- 
cans would immediately recognize. The freeways. The elegant 
new buildings downtown, etched against the clear blue sky. The 
busy specialty shops. The gourmet restaurants representing 
many nations. The luxury apartments. 

The city’s history began in earnest with South Africa’s ver- 
sion of the gold rush during the last century. From my tenth- 
floor hotel balcony, on a sunny day, Johannesburg appeared to 
be a city of gold indeed. 

While in the city, we visited the attractively situated execu- 
tive offices and assembly plant of the 3M Corporation, whose 
home office is in St. Paul, Minnesota. It was a fitting place for 
a delegation of mostly middle-class Christians from the home 
country to explore. The company does only about 1 percent of 
its international business in South Africa; so we were encounter- 
ing a relatively small operation. The company had been an ac- 
tive supporter of the Sullivan Principles from the start, we were 
told. It had developed an educational and training center, an 
apprenticeship program, and had been a funder of a new busi- 
ness college in Soweto and numerous health programs, all 
amounting to some two million rands ($800,000) a year, we 
were told. In addition, according to its corporate executives, it 
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had been a strong voice for political reform through the offices 
of the American Chamber of Commerce. 

We visited an integrated job-training class, walked through 
the plant, and had an opportunity to talk with several workers. 
More than 50 percent of the workers were nonwhite. Almost all 
of the blacks and coloreds were employed, however, at middle 
or lower levels in the company. 

I have every reason to believe that the company is doing 
what the executives said it is doing, and that thus 3M, compared 
to many other Western corporations, merits our praise. Nor do 
I think that this judgment was the result of being seduced by the 
well-orchestrated company boardroom presentation we were 
given, complete with sophisticated graphics and free samples of 
some 3M products. But what difference does it all make? Ameri- 
can firms employ less than 1 percent of the labor force in South 
Africa (some 90,000 workers). I saw most of 3M’s black workers 
in less than an hour. Where are the many millions beyond these 
few going to find the training and jobs, the medical care and 
education for their children, the food they need, and the ade- 
quate housing and community life they seek? Where, above all, 
are they going to find the fundamental recognition of the human 
dignity for which they thirst? 

Picture a group of church people visiting the captain and the 
executive officers of the Titanic in mid-voyage. The captain, fol- 
lowed obediently by his officers, takes the visitors on a tour of 
the ship. He calls on the public relations officer of the ship to 
point out how well the crew has been trained and how well it 
is paid. The captain and his officers assume that all the visitors 
will be impressed. They should be. But probably they should be 
asking some other questions too— with some sense of urgency. 


kK OK OX 


I have met my share of celebrities in my day. A handshake 
once with the then young Senator John F. Kennedy, after he had 
given a throwaway speech to some college students in 1956. 
Later, there was a series of guest preachers at the college I served 
over the course of thirteen years, including notables such as An- 
drew Young and Jesse Jackson, all of whom my wife and I host- 
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ed in our home. And then there were some fleeting conversations 
with the likes of Jane Fonda and George McGovern, when they 
came barnstorming through the Northeast on various cam- 
paigns. As part of clergy delegations, I have talked eyeball to 
eyeball with Tip O’Neill and Teddy Kennedy about the Viet- 
nam War. But I am not enamored of celebrities. They have their 
jobs to do, as I have mine. 

However, I do stand in awe of Desmond Tutu, the Anglican 
Archbishop of South Africa who was Bishop of the Johannesburg 
region at the time of our visit. When we met with him, I had the 
feeling that I could be in the presence of yet another martyr, a 
Christian who might be thrown to the lions at any moment. 

This was a police state I was visiting. But everything seemed 
so “normal” — in the public white world, where the headquar- 
ters of his diocese was located. The day before we met with the 
bishop, I had been pondering this state of white “normality” on 
the second-floor outdoor balcony of a place called the Cafe 
Wien. I looked up at some of Johannesburg’s modern high-rise 
condominium and office buildings. I looked down on a flow of 
busy city traffic and well-dressed white pedestrians. Except for 
the double-decker buses and the cars driving on the left side of 
the street, I could have been relaxing in some second-floor side- 
walk cafe in Hartford or perhaps Greenwich Village. 

But there is a sea of pain just beneath the surface of that 
“normal” white world. The absolute police power of that police 
state rests heavily on the black majority, pushing them down 
into those waters of chaos every minute, where they weep and 
gnash their teeth, notwithstanding the smiling faces they pre- 
sent to whites like me when we place our orders in restaurants 
or buy our newspapers at the corner. 

Bishop Tutu has given a voice to that pain, a witness that 
more and more people in power around the world have begun 
to hear, for which we must be thankful. But the situation is 
grave, as he himself stressed when we met with him. Two things 
separate the current South African crisis, he said, from the civil 
rights crisis in the United States two decades ago. 

First, Martin Luther King could appeal to the U.S. Consti- 
tution: he had the force of law on his side. In South Africa the 
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law defines blacks and coloreds as inferior peoples, without any 
rights to speak of. That situation remained basically unchanged 
after the promulgation of the new South African Constitution a 
few years back. That document defines “coloreds” and Indians 
as second-class citizens, and it totally omits any legal status for 
blacks at all! 

Second, Martin Luther King could appeal — as did Gandhi, 
said Tutu—to a certain residual morality in the citizenry at 
large. When the brutality of the police was undeniably demon- 
strated to the populace in the United States, a kind of glacial 
shift in the system of white supremacy and institutionalized 
segregation could occur. Not so in South Africa. “There is no 
morality here,” he said, “only authority.” Those who support 
the people in power identify legitimacy with power. In South 
Africa, might does in fact make right. “If the Minister of Law 
and Order says it is true,” said Tutu, “it is true. If he says some- 
thing contradictory tomorrow, then that will be true too.” 

It all sounded very familiar to this student of German histo- 
ry: “The powers that be are ordained by God.” Disastrously, 
many millions in Germany took that Pauline text for the whole 
gospel truth —in isolation from its biblical context. They had 
been taught that the voice of authority is the voice of God. So 
they obeyed the National Socialists when that party came to 
power; or, at least, most never attempted to oppose the Nazis af- 
ter they did take over the government. 

Sadly, millions in South Africa are also taking that text as 
they wish to hear it, out of context, shaped by the culture- 
theology of the late nineteenth-century Dutch theologian Abra- 
ham Kuyper, by the romantic nationalism of the early nine- 
teenth-century German philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
and by the heavy trek-experience of Afrikanerdom. From the 
very beginning of their settlements in South Africa, the 
Afrikaners thought of themselves as a chosen people in the midst 
of the heathen, like the Hebrew people who entered Canaan 
and struggled there for centuries with the pagan nations and 
their gods. As the Afrikaners trekked out into the middle regions 
of the country during the last century, fighting black peoples on 
the one hand and English-speaking peoples on the other, they 
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developed a fiercely independent spirit and a not-altogether- 
pathological paranoia. Those people out there were indeed out 
to get them! The Afrikaners also suffered much, particularly 
women and children in concentration camps, at the hands of the 
British. 

For these reasons and others, the ruling Afrikaner classes 
seem to have little perspective on their own motives and little 
awareness about how brutal the behavior of their government 
actually is. And the situation is clearly worsening every day. The 
voices of sanity and moderation are being extinguished one by 
one by the regime, under the pretense of protecting law and or- 
der. Surprisingly, when we were there, the local English press, 
controlled by intimidation as it then was (subsequently, official 
censorship has been drastically extended), was still filled with 
many criticisms of the government: editorials, news stories, 
columns by the likes of Alan Paton, and letters to the editor, 
which sounded devastating to me. 

And the business people and professionals with whom I 
spoke consistently said that “apartheid must go.” That opinion 
was also reflected in the business pages of establishment papers 
such as the Star. But English criticism in this land of Afrikaner- 
dom apparently amounts to very little. The press is, willy-nilly, 
in the palm of the government anyway. For the press dutifully 
printed then—and continues to print—the government pro- 
nouncements about “reform” as if they were in fact reforms! The 
so-called free press of the Western democracies is all the more 
to be faulted, since it likewise dutifully prints all this propagan- 
da side by side with conflicting reports, as if the propaganda is 
to be considered a valid reading of the facts. Wonderful! Blacks 
and whites may now marry each other. Does that mean that 
apartheid is being reformed? In the meantime the war machine 
of apartheid grinds out its victims and forges forward with its 
grim reaper politics. 

On the very day I was sitting in the outdoor second-floor bal- 
cony of the Cafe Wien contemplating the brilliance of the city, 
a plan for a major new forced resettlement of more than 200,000 
people in the KwaZulu Homeland was revealed in the press. The 
next day, when we were readying ourselves to meet with the very 
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bishop who had won the Nobel Peace Prize the year before, the 
Star reported that South African forces were then deep inside An- 
gola attempting to restore the sagging fortunes of UNITA — when 
the government had previously agreed with the United States to 
withdraw from Angola. And every hour, the occupying troops in 
the townships were waging their own war at home, again under 
the guise of supporting law and order. 

Will the rage of the majority forever be constrained? How 
long will it be before a sea of violent black hatred overwhelms 
that land? 

No wonder the good bishop seemed so preoccupied when we 
met with him, so detached, as if he were sitting in the eye of the 
storm, as if the eschatological woes, the temptation into which 
we pray to the Lord not to lead us, were just about to descend 
upon the earth with unremitting and unforgiving violence at the 
southern tip of Africa. The Lord may yet find a way to deliver 
South Africa from this oncoming catastrophe. Perchance he will 
call forth some Cyrus in the form of the business interests of the 
country or international banking circles, who will aspire or even 
conspire to remove the mad Afrikaners now in power. But at the 
moment that seems unlikely. 

We have no guarantee, in any case, from either Scripture or 
any other historical experience, that right will triumph over 
might, automatically or even eventually, within the pale of 
historical time. Still, I thanked the Lord who has raised up faith- 
ful witnesses in our own time, such as Archbishop Tutu, to help 
all the righteous to bear whatever they must bear and do what- 
ever they must do — until the Kingdom finally comes. 


x x X* 


After an afternoon of uneasy rest and aimless wandering 
around the city, I returned to my room just before the dinner 
hour, exhausted. None of my friends was around, so I decided 
to permit myself my own happy hour. 

I sat down next to a heavyset middle-aged white man who 
was gulping down a beer. He appeared to be a local shopkeeper 
perhaps who had stopped by the hotel bar on his way home. On 
the other side of me was an attractive young black woman. She 
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was from the little landlocked country of Lesotho nearby, she 
later told me. As I ordered, the woman smiled at me and at the 
man next to me. Nothing untoward. But immediately he took 
after her, leaning in front of me brashly to do it. “Who said you 
could look at my tie?” he hissed at her. “My tie’s my own proper- 
ty! You just keep your eyes to yourself.” The bartender, a young 
African, winced as he unavoidably became an observer of the 
whole interchange. 

After the white man stomped out — only then did I realize 
that he was a trek-blooded South African who was incensed by 
the presence of a black woman at “his” bar—I spoke with her 
about who I was and what our group was doing there. I said to 
her, “God bless you,” and went back to my room, shaking. That 
experience was, I suppose, a necessary part of my day, just to re- 
mind me how close to home apartheid actually was, even in my 
own “international hotel,” where everything seemed so 
“normal.” 

The maid was in my room, turning down the covers and 
making the place neat. I greeted her cordially and tried to talk 
with her as she stood at the door. But she seemed in a hurry to 
leave. Several of us had tried to engage the blacks who worked 
in the hotel in conversation at various points. The black mem- 
bers of our group naturally had much more success at this than 
did the rest of us. Indeed, the black South African hotel domes- 
tics were eager to talk with them. 

It turned out that many of those hotel workers lived in 
rooms on the top floor of the hotel. But that was not a privilege. 
That was more of a captivity. While white waiters worked 
eight-hour days, for example, their black counterparts had to 
work fifteen hours, sometimes longer, for much lower wages. 
The black hotel staff worked there totally at the pleasure of the 
white management. Even so, many of those blacks considered 
themselves fortunate because they did have work and they did 
have a place to live. 


Kk Ox 


I spent a whole day at the headquarters of the South African 
Council of Churches (SACC) in downtown Johannesburg. All 
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the members of our group went elsewhere in the afternoon. But 
I had been waiting for this visit for many weeks. I discovered 
that the ecumenical spirit is alive and well in South Africa, 
much more healthy there in terms of spiritual and practical 
solidarity than in peaceful North America. There the churches 
have little time for turf wars. They have little time for concen- 
trating their energies in the deliberations of long-term, elite 
groups of scholars who study theological fine points and publish 
their findings years later. In South Africa the day’s troubles are 
much too sufficient for the day to allow the churches to worry 
that much about tomorrow. There they need each other, self- 
evidently, in order to survive. So they work together and wor- 
ship together, many of them, without hesitation. 

First we met with Sophie Mazibuko, who worked with the 
Dependents’ Conference, a service wing of the SACC, which has 
offices at several locations around the country. She was an older 
woman whose labors appeared to have taken a heavy toll. She 
seemed weary. “We are living eyeball to eyeball with the army,” 
she told us, “and things are deteriorating. . . . In this office, 
two of our field workers are on trial. . . . We do home visits of 
detainees and prisoners. . . . We also encourage families to vis- 
it prisoners.” 

Next we heard from Joseph Seremane, one of the SACC field 
staff workers. Although youthful in appearance, he was already 
in his middle thirties. He seemed robust but pensive. He remind- 
ed me of a friend back in Hartford who directs a neighborhood 
organizing project. But Joseph’s tasks were necessarily more 
individualized and more privatized —and much more danger- 
ous. He was working with senior citizens in the Homelands, 
helping them to claim their pension rights. For this kind of “sub- 
versive” action in earlier years, he had been forced to serve six 
years in Robben Island, the notorious prison of Cape Town, 
from which he had only been released three years before. More 
recently, Joseph had served eight months of solitary confine- 
ment. The charges that led to that confinement were: 1) or- 
ganizing church services for people who had been forcibly re- 
moved from their homes to the Homelands; 2) organizing a 
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service to celebrate Bishop Tutu’s Nobel Prize; and 3) sponsoring 
a meeting for pensioners. 

Joseph showed us a rubber bullet — enormous, eight inches 
long, one and a half inches in diameter — and an expired tear gas 
canister, as well as the whip or “sjambok” that the police use. 
He was conversant with all these things, having been their ob- 
ject at various points in his relatively young life. Someone asked 
him what message we should bring home with us. “My Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters,” he said, “feel the pain with me.” 

After the rest of our group had left, I attended the lunch 
hour “fast” meeting sponsored by the “End Conscription Cam- 
paign.” The small chapel was packed, mostly with white wom- 
en, most of whom were mothers. One focal point of the meeting 
was a young white man, one Harold Winkler, who had just 
finished a three-week fast, at the end of which he had made the 
decision to become a conscientious objector. He was the first 
speaker. 

“I share with many the horror of hearing about the troops 
in the townships,” he said. “The war in which the government 
troops are involved is a vicious civil war,” he told us. “But physi- 
cal power is concentrated, overbearingly, on one side only.” 

Then the mothers began to speak. A black woman told how 
she had no idea whether her two sons would be alive when she 
arrived home from work. A white mother told of two sons who 
had fled to Botswana; her third son, she said plaintively, had 
decided to serve in the army, without raising a single question 
about that decision. “Do you know the pain,” she asked, “when 
you know that you have two sons who can never come home, 
and another who might be killing your sons” — she addressed the 
previous speaker — “right now as I speak. I cannot begin to tell 
you about this pain.” 

“We must do more than pray and fast,” the black woman 
said in response. “Your son may indeed be shooting mine now, 
at this very moment.” 

Another black woman told of the sadness she was feeling as 
she witnessed a whole generation of black youth being raised to 
hate and to thirst for violent revenge. This is a thought for North 
Americans to ponder, I think, perhaps more than others, simply 
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because it escapes many reports of current events in South Afri- 
ca. It relates to the question posed by many North Americans: 
Is there going to be a “bloodbath”? When the blacks take over, 
will they systematically turn on the oppressor the way the op- 
pressor has systematically turned on them for so long? Nobody 
knows the answer to that question, surely. But it seems to me 
that the youth of the nation will be the ones who will decide 
what it will be. 

Perhaps if liberation comes within the next five to ten years, 
there will be no nationwide bloodbath. For right now an older 
generation of leaders, people who have been raised with Chris- 
tian values, is in charge of the African National Congress (ANC) 
and the South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO). 
Amazingly, until very recently there have been very few direct 
attacks on civilians; and even in these most recent cases it has not 
been clear whether the ANC or SWAPO has really instigated 
them as a policy or whether these incidents were independent 
attacks by detached units within the two countries, South Africa 
and Namibia. In any case, the long-standing policy of restricting 
attacks to military or economic targets has been remarkable. 
When viewing virtually any revolutionary standards around the 
world, one would have expected the ANC and SWAPO to have 
adopted terrorist policies long ago. The ANC and SWAPO have 
thus far been strikingly restrained, relatively speaking, about 
undertaking any reign of revolutionary violence. But what will 
happen when the younger generation takes over? 

What will happen when these black kids from the streets of 
Soweto are calling the shots? They have not been brought up in 
missionary schools. They have seen their brothers and sisters and 
parents scandalously abused by white authorities. They have 
been shot at randomly by marauding white troops. They have 
walked out of their own schools, on their own volition and 
against the advice of their parents, and they have seen many of 
their fellow students shot. They think nothing of approaching 
one of the Hippos with a soda bottle full of urine, throwing it 
up into the middle of the troops, and then watching in riotous 
glee as the troops scramble for cover because they think the bot- 
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tle is a petrol bomb. These young people today are fearless, even 
nihilistic. 

The quiet voice of the black mother at the “End Conscrip- 
tion” meeting was, therefore, a voice that needs to be heard. For 
it adds a new degree of urgency to the current debate in North 
America about how best to respond to apartheid. 

At the end of that enormously charged hour, I stood there 
stunned, leaning against the wall without a word to say and 
with no desire to move on to anything else. I thought of the graf- 
fito one member of our group had seen on a wall in Johannes- 
burg: “We raise your children. You shoot ours.” 

A white member of the SACC staff, Rev. Mark Hestenes, 
formerly pastor at St. Peter’s By the Lake Lutheran Church in 
Johannesburg, approached me, and we chatted for a moment. 
Then he invited me to continue the conversation in his office. 
How was this trip going? he asked. I told him frankly that I was 
weary to the bottom of my soul— and depressed. He asked me 
to tell him about my experiences, which I began to do. But as 
I did, a torrent of tears overtook me, and I sobbed on his desk 
for several moments. He was a good pastor to me. 

“Here your lives are constantly on the line,” I told him when 
I had raised my head again and was drying my eyes. “And what 
do you have to do, in addition to everything else? You have to 
listen to the tears of this tourist who’s just passing through.” But 
he graciously told me that it was helpful to him to know that 
others could also feel the pain that he and his compatriots had 
to live with every day. 


* OK * 


Then it was time for the press conference called by the the- 
ologians who had drawn up the “Kairos Document.” It was cer- 
tainly a moment of kairos, of fulfilled time — the right time — for 
me to be there. I had been invited there by a young Catholic the- 
ologian whom I had sought out the day before, Father Buti 
Tlhagale. It was an invitation, I believe, straight from the Holy 
Spirit. For this press conference surely was a moment of kairos 
in a larger, world-historical sense as well. 

The “Kairos Document” makes three major theological 
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affirmations. The first is a critique of what the document calls 
state theology. This theology, we are told, takes Romans 13— 
“the powers that be are ordained by God” — out of its biblical 
context in order to justify, maintain, and perpetuate the apart- 
heid system. This part of the Kairos theologians’ argument will 
come as no surprise to most people who have followed the course 
of the theological discussion in the West since the time of the 
Barmen Declaration in Germany, when the “confessing church” 
spoke out against the Nazi juggernaut. Those who identified 
themselves with the confessing church had proclaimed, in a 
word, that there was only one Lord — one “Führer” — for Chris- 
tians, Jesus Christ. To give allegiance to any other authority 
alongside Christ, they maintained, was blasphemy. The Kairos 
theologians speak from the context of that kind of confessing, 
Christocentric faith. They condemn the identification of God 
with the apartheid state the way the Barmen theologians con- 
demned the identification of God with the National Socialist 
state by the “German Christians.” 

The second part of the document, which is a critique of 
what its authors call church theology, will undoubtedly be more 
controversial — wherever it is read. Even before its release (I 
learned right after the press conference) it had elicited some 
friendly criticism from Bishop Tutu. Others, less attuned to the 
church struggle in South Africa, will probably take the docu- 
ment to task at several points, or even reject it outright. 

The “Kairos Document” allows that church theology is 
sometimes critical of apartheid — in careful and cautious ways. 
But this kind of theology does not begin with an analysis of the 
signs of our times, which would allow it to develop a faithful 
kind of response to apartheid. Rather, according to the Kairos 
theologians, church theology falls back uncritically on a few 
stock ideas from the tradition, above all the ideas of reconcilia- 
tion and peace, before it seriously addresses the issues of justice. 
This “plays into the hands of the oppressors,” the authors 
declare, “by trying to persuade those of us who are oppressed to 
accept our oppression and to be reconciled to the intolerable 
crimes that are committed against us.” But, according to the Bi- 
ble, there can be no reconciliation between good and evil, God 
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and the Devil. Hence the church must promote justice “at all 
costs, even at the cost of creating conflict, disunity, and dissen- 
sion along the way.” 

The document also contends that by focusing on reconcilia- 
tion first, rather than on justice, church theology tends to under- 
cut the sharp claims of the biblical understanding of justice. 
Church statements are almost always addressed to those in pow- 
er, the Kairos theologians point out, especially to the white com- 
munity, asking for reform. “Why else,” the authors ask, “would 
Church leaders be speaking to P. W. Botha . . . ?” True jus- 
tice, they say, “demands a radical change of structures,” not just 
a change of heart on the part of the oppressor. For “God does 
not bring his justice through reforms introduced by the Pha- 
raohs of this world.” 

The Kairos theologians take much the same approach to the 
related question concerning violence. Church theologians, they 
say, frequently issue blanket condemnations of what the popu- 
lar mind generally thinks of as violence; and due to their failure 
to read the signs of the times rightly, they tend to blink at the 
violence that the army or the police inflict on the oppressed ev- 
ery day. The church, therefore, cannot rest content with such 
a simplistic approach to violence. Indeed, “there is a long and 
consistent Christian tradition about the use of physical force to 
defend oneself against aggressors and tyrants,” which the 
church today ought to be able to draw on. 

Over against state theology and church theology the “Kairos 
Document” recommends prophetic theology. This, they say, be- 
gins with a thorough investigation of the signs of the times, that 
is, with social analysis, which can then set the stage for a more 
responsive, responsible theology. More particularly, the authors 
enter into a lengthy discussion—in the “just war” tradition — 
about tyranny and its violence; about the need at times, in situa- 
tions of desperation, to replace that kind of regime with anoth- 
er, more just form of government; and to do that in the name 
of divine justice. In this way the Kairos theologians envision the 
transformation, not merely the reformation, of the structures of 
political power. 

The document ends with a “Challenge to Action.” The 
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church, it says, must move beyond “an ambulance ministry to 
a ministry of participation in the struggle for liberation by sup- 
porting and encouraging the campaigns and actions of the peo- 
ple.” To this end the church must transform all its activities, es- 
pecially its worship. It must name the oppressors, for example, 
when in its baptismal rite it asks those being baptized to reject 
the Devil and all his works. The church should also support par- 
ticular social and political campaigns, “always in consultation 
with the political organizations that truly represent the 
grievances of the people.” Likewise, the church “may sometimes 
have to confront the apartheid regime and even advocate civil 
disobedience,” as it offers moral guidance to its members. 

One can expect this document to be greeted with the usual 
responses from neoconservative theologians and their fellow 
travelers in Europe and North America. The “Kairos Docu- 
ment,” we will be told, is warmed-over, worn-out Marxism. It 
hankers after the “enthusiasm” of the Radical Reformation, they 
will say, and offers fallacious hopes for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Other, more middle-of-the-road 
church theologians will offer more refined theological critiques, 
probably focusing on matters such as the challenge of properly 
distinguishing between law and gospel or properly protecting 
the sacramentalism or the authority of the church. 

But this would be to both miss the anguish of a Soweto, the 
experiential base of this document, and to misrepresent the in- 
tention of the Kairos theologians. The pathos of their work goes 
much deeper than the by now somewhat tedious debate be- 
tween the proponents of liberation theology and their neocon- 
servative critics. The same is true for the understandable con- 
cerns of various theologians to protect key doctrines such as 
justification by faith, the centrality of the Eucharist, or the 
teaching office of the pope — doctrines that do not appear ex- 
plicitly in this document. 

This document is not a matter of finely tuned theological 
distinctions; it is a matter of life and death. We have to do here 
not with the quest for timeless theological truth but with the 
struggle for an existentially valid theological discipleship. 
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The pathos of theology in South Africa today comes into 
view when we notice the absence of some significant names from 
the list of signees at the end of the “Kairos Document,” most of 
them church leaders who, many would agree, have borne the 
heat and burden of the struggle against apartheid for many 
years. Above all, Desmond Tutu’s name is glaringly absent. 
Why? Tutu told the authors of the “Kairos Document” that he 
was in agreement with the general direction of what they were 
trying to say. But he would not sign it, he said, for three reasons. 

First, he felt that the document tended to caricature the 
work of precisely those church leaders who have in fact been 
most effectively in the vanguard of the fight against apartheid 
during the last decade or more. 

Second, he said that he had the impression that the docu- 
ment criticizes the church for speaking to the head of state at all. 
Tutu said that he, like Moses, must speak to Pharaoh. He is 
responsible for Pharaoh, along with everyone else in his diocese, 
he said, even though Pharaoh will probably not listen to him. 
Subsequently, the good bishop was to act on those convictions: 
he entered into the courts of Prime Minister Botha on several oc- 
casions, even as the noose of the State of Emergency was being 
further tightened around the neck of the majority. 

Third, and most important of all in Tutu’s view, he said that 
the document’s theology of reconciliation is “less than biblical” 
because it seems to give up on Pharaoh altogether. But this is the 
scandal of the gospel, said Tutu: the church must continue to 
witness to reconciliation to all, at all costs, even death. 

The Kairos theologians announced at the outset that their 
statement is just a beginning, that it is intended to elicit serious 
theological discussion against the backdrop of the South African 
crisis today. That discussion seems to have begun, and begun 
with some searching responses — even before the document was 
promulgated —in Tutu’s critique. 

This is the pathos of the “Kairos Document,” then, as we can 
now see that pathos coming into focus in light of that first inter- 
change. A life-and-death situation, defined and dominated by 
constantly more severe structural forms of oppression, is calling 
forth extreme but complementary responses from some of the 
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most thoughtful and committed Christian theologians in the 
midst of it all: what amounts to a revival of a theology of politi- 
cal resistance and even tyrannicide as a last resort, on the one 
hand, and a revival of a theology of nonviolent public resistance 
and even martyrdom as a last resort, on the other. But perhaps, 
as the Hippos of death rumble by, those complementary ex- 
tremes are the only two positions Christian theologians can 
responsibly occupy in South Africa today. 

The most impressive member of the panel of theologians 
who presented the document to the press was, in my view, Dean 
Simon Farisani, known to many North American church people 
through the film narrative “The Torture of a South African Pas- 
tor.” I stayed around afterwards to greet him. Though he was 
clearly in a big hurry, many well-wishers were shaking hands 
with him. I was at the end of the line. Hurrying through, he 
finally came to me. 

“Dean Farisani,” I said, “a handshake of friendship from a 
fellow Lutheran from the U.S.A.” It was as if he forgot every- 
thing else he had to do. He warmly took hold of my shoulders, 
then took me aside and asked me about myself and my congrega- 
tion. “I showed the film about your experiences to my congrega- 
tion in Hartford, Connecticut,” I said, “and they were strength- 
ened and encouraged. We send God’s blessings back to you and 
your congregation, in turn.” 

At that moment Buti Tlhagale took hold of my arm, and off 
we went to his office. At any other time, after such a stirring the- 
ological experience, I would have tried to reschedule my next 
appointment. Some things need time to settle. But when was I 
ever going to be able to talk with Buti Tlhagale again? Even 
more to the moment, he was one of the authors of the “Kairos 
Document.” So my emotions carried me with him, if not my bet- 
ter judgment. 

It was an intense hour of conversation about liberation the- 
ology. I complimented him on his article on the “theology of 
work” in the Beyers Naudé festschrift volume, actually the best 
single essay of its kind that I had read anywhere. I saluted his ` 
interest in social analysis and the dignity of work as a way of 
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focusing his theological inquiry. But think of the Lord at the 
very beginning, I suggested; the Lord rested on the seventh day. 

Is it not true, I asked, that liberation theology must envision 
the fullness of life —the joy, the celebration, the enjoyment and 
appreciation of the bounty of the Lord’s good earth that is to 
come after the day of liberation, as well as the process leading 
up to the day of liberation? Wouldn’t he, indeed as a Catholic, 
want to see all things drawn inevitably to the moment of thanks- 
giving —to the Eucharist? 

He seemed to agree. Much more needed to be said, he al- 
lowed, than he had said in his short article. 


* OK Ok 


In the evening I sat impassively and blurry-eyed through a 
couple of hours of conversation with some “Christian business- 
men” at St. Peter’s By the Lake Lutheran Church. This congre- 
gation, I understood, had been tottering on the fence: should 
they join the black Evangelical Lutheran Church of South Afri- 
ca, or should they rejoin the white (German) Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, to which they had formerly belonged? The 
white church had been suspended from the Lutheran World 
Federation because it had refused to reach out to blacks affirma- 
tively and because it had refused to take clear public stands 
against apartheid. 

Our conversation that night, within the walls of that lovely 
suburban church building, was an exercise in fence-sitting itself, 
befitting the position of that congregation at that time. The 
members of our group really did not bring all our questions to 
the fore during the evening, perhaps due to fatigue and perhaps 
due to some reluctance to enter into what promised to be a fruit- 
less interchange. The businessmen at St. Peter’s By the Lake 
were clearly flustered and frustrated by apartheid. But they 
seemed to lack the conceptual theological tools they needed to 
come to terms with the crisis of South Africa today. Call it 
hardening of the categories. 

“We wonder when we will be welcomed back into the inter- 
national church community,” one of them remarked wistfully. 
“We have been duly intimidated and humbled.” That seemed to 
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be their chief concern, once the mandatory statements about 
their opposition to apartheid had been uttered. 


x * * 


It should come as no surprise to anyone. If there is any hope 
for white South Africa today, the present of that future probably 
rests more with white South African women than with any other 
single group in the country. Remember Another Mother for 
Peace. Remember the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo. Remember 
the still-active Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

Nowhere did I see more energies concentrated in one single 
white group than in the circle of women gathered to support the 
“End Conscription Campaign.” Nowhere did I see more energy 
concentrated in one single white person than in the soul of 
Beulah Rollnick of the Black Sash, the organization of English- 
speaking white women that has been working tirelessly for years 
to aid political prisoners and their families. Maybe there is some 
hope for the ruling white classes in South Africa. 

The white Dutch Reformed seminarians we met that night 
at the home of some “Afrikaner liberals?” to which we had been 
invited were certainly impressive. Enrolled at the intellectual 
citadel of Afrikanerdom, Stellenbosch, these young men never- 
theless seemed to be at the point of taking some large steps for- 
ward in the expansion of their theological consciousness, partic- 
ularly as they reflected about the meaning of conscription for 
themselves and their fellow students. Perhaps when affluent 
white boys begin to die in some numbers there — as happened in 
the United States during the Vietnam days — perhaps then some 
of those in the white ruling class will begin to hear the cries of 
torment that are echoing throughout the land. But I am not 
sure. The shedding of much blood by whites may be received as 
yet another moment in the historical destiny of Afrikanerdom. 

On the basis of a few subtle indicators, I got the impression 
that the mothers of those seminarians were the ones who had 
helped their sons edge toward some kind of moral distance from 
the ideological tyranny of the Afrikaner mind. At some point, 
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in any case, these students seemed to have been imbued with 
some of the so-called softer virtues. Somehow they had escaped 
domination by the macho virtues that seem to be treasured so 
consistently by the public culture of the Afrikaners in general. 

I suppose I think most often, in this respect, of the celebra- 
tions of “Blood River” that go on every December throughout 
the Afrikaner world, celebrations of the “Day of the Covenant” 
that find their cultic center in that towering monstrosity of ar- 
chitectural death, the Voortrekker Monument in Pretoria. Some 
members of our group drove out to see it. It is the expression of 
a kind of bloodthirsty macho nationalism. Two hundred Boers 
killed eight thousand Zulus without taking a single fatal casualty 
themselves: with the men firing the guns and the women clean- 
ing and reloading them, they fought from the circle of wagons — 
the “laager” —that they had pulled together. “Blood River” is 
the gory mythic foundation of the Afrikaner soul. 

An American acquaintance told me about another Ameri- 
can, an executive of IBM, who was addressing a large meeting 
of businessmen in Johannesburg not too long ago. It so happened 
that the air conditioning in the fancy hotel where they were 
meeting broke down just as he was beginning his after-dinner 
speech. With typical American aplomb, he invited all the men 
who were there to remove their jackets so that they would be 
more comfortable. To his amazement, most of the executives at 
that elegant meeting were wearing shoulder holsters. 

If there is to be some change for the better in the Afrikaner 
world, it will come, in all likelihood, from the women — and 
perhaps from those men, such as the seminarians we met, who 
have internalized those peaceful virtues that women, stereotypi- 
cally, have nurtured while the men went off to war. Yet all this 
may well be so much wishful thinking. I was amazed at the 
enormous capacity for self-deception and self-righteousness that 
I saw in the popular and political expressions of the Afrikaner 
mind. This white tribe is a tribe of true believers, it appears, and 
perhaps even true believers unto death. 

In the meantime, most South African whites who are op- 
posed to apartheid seem to be sitting around waiting for some- 
thing to happen! Some made their quiet and costly choices years 
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ago, such as Rev. Willy Cilliers, who helped to host that gather- 
ing of liberal Afrikaners. Two decades earlier, he had left the 
Dutch Reformed Church of his forebears and accepted a call to 
the black Dutch Reformed Church. Since then, he had been os- 
tracized and vilified by his former peers and comrades. A few 
other Afrikaners, everyday people as well as eminent members 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, such as the saintly Beyers 
Naudé, have taken the reins in hand and have charged out into 
the unknown and uncertain fields of the future, championing 
the gospel at any price and at great personal cost to themselves 
and their families. 

But most of the Afrikaners—and most of the English- 
speaking whites — with whom we spoke seemed to have taken a 
stance reminiscent of the rich young ruler’s in Jesus’ parable. 
That young man must have passed through a moment of willful 
misunderstanding when he knew what the Lord required of him 
but was unwilling to admit it. He must have just stood there for 
a moment, staring blankly at Jesus. Those whites were sitting 
around saying that “apartheid must go,” but they seemed to be 
welded to their living room chairs. Nobody seemed willing to 
take any initiative. Nobody seemed willing to stand up and be 
counted. Everybody, or almost everybody, seemed to be wait- 
ing and waiting and waiting for somebody else to stand up. 

My one regret about our trip at that point was that we were 
not able to talk with any articulate, bona fide mainline 
Afrikaners. We could not read their newspapers. Furthermore, 
the circles we were traveling in had been alienated from main- 
line Afrikaner culture for many years. We did meet “the man in 
the street” in the stores and taxicabs and elsewhere (for example, 
one store clerk told one member of our group, with reference to 
the African National Congress, that it would “probably be 
necessary to kill most of those communists before things got back 
to normal”). But we never were able to meet the kind of right- 
wing spokesperson who was interviewed by Ted Koppel on the 
ABC Nightline program, or even the likes of the more “moder- 
ate” state president or the minister of law and order or any 
fellow-traveling Afrikaner clergy. 

But I have an idea that we would immediately have recog- 
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nized them if we had been able to meet them, and that it would 
have become apparent very quickly that we were living in two 
radically different worlds. I have become more and more con- 
vinced that Peter Berger’s notion of “a social construction of 
reality” is in fact accurate, and that it has ominous implications 
for a situation such as the one in southern Africa. For the white 
tribe of Afrikanerdom seems to have constructed its own self- 
contained, impenetrable world — geographically, economical- 
ly, politically, intellectually, and spiritually — which it is appar- 
ently ready to defend even if the cost be the death of all of the 
partisans who live in that world. And the white tribe also seems 
willing, at least at this point in its history, to take with it as many 
of “the enemy” as it can, as it treks relentlessly toward the Ar- 
mageddon that seems to be its destiny. 

In the days to come, I am afraid, many will weep in Johan- 
nesburg. 


Intimations of the End 


KIMBERLEY, ONVERWACHT, 
CAPE TOWN 


Arrer MISSING OUR FLIGHT from Johannes- 
burg for reasons that were not fully explained to us, the nine of 
us — our seventeen members had by then been divided into two 
groups — motored from the city of gold toward Kimberley, the 
internationally renowned city of diamonds. We were headed 
west, into the arid heartland of the country. A North American 
must always “think backwards” about the history of white set- 
tlement in southern Africa, because it began in the far west, at 
Cape Town, and then pushed to the north and east. The east 
was the great frontier. Kimberley was once a booming frontier 
town. 

On our first evening in Kimberley, several of us were wel- 
comed into the home of the local Lutheran bishop, Douglas 
Hart, and his gracious family. His church district is made up of 
“Afrikaans-speaking Lutherans,” he instructed us to say. Al- 
though obviously a “colored” community, served by a colored 
bishop, the Kimberley church “wanted to avoid racial classifica- 
tions as much as possible,” he said. Still, Bishop Hart himself 
seemed to be fascinated by racial histories and derivations, 
reflecting the “colored” — or mixed-race — state of his own and 
his church’s life. Caught in the middle, he said,they were be- 
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tween black and white and were not fully accepted, indeed of- 
ten rejected outright, by both groups. 

The genial bishop did protest too much. While he poked fun 
at coloreds who sought status in terms of their Scotch, Dutch, 
or German forebears, he himself took pains to explain that his 
grandfather was a KhoiKhoi, a member of the yellow race that 
had lived in those parts before the whites arrived from the south 
and the blacks from the north. 

Bishop Hart also appeared to be preoccupied with issues of 
material well-being. While his standard of living, and that of 
some of his parishioners with whom members of our group 
stayed, was opulent by Soweto standards — he drove a Mercedes 
(an older model, but still a Mercedes), and air-conditioning 
units and color TVs were commonplace in those comfortable 
homes— he nonetheless lamented his pastors’ low salary levels 
(and his own), their small houses, and their uncertain prospects 
for financial security at any time in their lives. And he told us 
with some disdain about the wealthy lifestyle of the white mis- 
sionaries who used to live there. 

I did not begrudge those colored Christians their wealth, 
such as it was. They were not overly affluent by any reasonable 
standards. Indeed, I imagined that their actual financial posi- 
tion was quite uncertain. Nor did I judge them for responding 
ambivalently to their “middle” position. They are in fact 
second-class citizens, like all the nonwhites in that country, and 
they know that the power brokers of this world would write 
them off for nothing, at the drop of a hat, if they needed to. But 
up to this point it has been convenient for the whites to keep 
them around. 

I wondered where their real cultural roots were. Most of 
them seemed to speak only Afrikaans — their mother tongue — 
and English. Yet, sociologically speaking, they were not really 
members of the Afrikaans culture. They were outsiders who ex- 
isted only at the pleasure of the host culture. Or so it seemed in 
Kimberley. 

Bishop Hart’s theological interests appeared to mirror his 
ambivalence about his own social status. Although he was the 
first nonwhite elected to his position, and although — notwith- 
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standing his relatively prosperous financial situation—he and 
his flock were being threatened constantly, both directly and in- 
directly, by the most blatantly racist society on earth, his theo- 
logical concerns were not primarily political. Sometimes it 
seemed that they were not political at all. He was most con- 
cerned with liturgical issues, it turned out. Indeed, he talked 
more about liturgical fine points than matters of liturgical sub- 
stance. 

He was troubled, for example, because some pastors in his 
district were ignorant of, or indifferent toward, the proper litur- 
gical colors for particular seasons of the church year. It also trou- 
bled him that some of his congregations followed the practice of 
placing flowers or other “secular” objects on the altar, where 
only the bread and wine belonged, he said. Apparently, such is- 
sues constantly occupied his waking theological mind, crowding 
out others. Indeed, he revealed that he was preparing a book on 
liturgical practices. 

His concerns made me think about my own liturgical in- 
terests. Early in my ministry I had become an advocate of the 
Movement for Liturgical Renewal, which flourished in the years 
after World War II. But why was it that I often felt so uncom- 
fortable with others who shared similar interests? Why did I 
sometimes feel like the proverbial fish out of water when num- 
bers of us discussed “the shape of the liturgy’? It was easy to 
identify and disparage “the smells and bells boys,” as we called 
them in those days, and discount them as serious partners in the 
conversation. It was also heartening to read the literature about 
“liturgy and society” that the Movement for Liturgical Renewal 
produced, especially in England. But so much of the interest in 
liturgy that I encountered in the United States kept striking me 
as so much fiddling while Rome burned. 

I remember the night I was driving into Roxbury, Boston’s 
black ghetto, in the midst of one of the “civil disturbances” that 
had erupted in American cities in the 1960s. The call had gone 
out from the black churches in Roxbury that the police there 
“were beating anybody they could get their hands on,” especial- 
ly blacks. They needed white clergy to serve — with collars on — 
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as witnesses at the police stations; they hoped that would have 
the effect of discouraging more police violence. 

I drove into Roxbury fearing for my own safety. It did not 
help my spirits when a group of black youths congregated 
around my car and started yelling at me and banging on the roof 
of my car with their fists when I stopped at a red light (I quickly 
decided not to stop again, no matter how red the light might be). 
I remained at the police station into the morning hours. I came 
home exhausted — and relieved that I was alive — and I collapsed 
into bed. 

The next day, as it turned out, was Sunday, and I was sched- 
uled to preach at one of the services at the parish I served. When 
it came time for the sermon, I told the congregation that I wasn’t 
going to preach that morning as I usually did, because all I could 
tell them was about the night before — which I described in some 
detail. I needed time to think about the whole thing, I said, in 
light of the Word of God. 

Well, after that service, all hell broke loose. A group of 
parishioners went to the senior pastor and demanded that he or- 
der me to stop that kind of “social activism” and get back to do- 
ing what I was really called to do: to preach the gospel. Their 
Sunday liturgy, it seemed, had to be “just right.” They could not 
bear any alterations, no matter what the cause. Ever since that 
experience, I have always tried to think about the liturgy of the 
church not in terms of “right rite” but in terms of public witness. 

I suspect that the way the younger generation of coloreds in 
Kimberley heard and celebrated the liturgy differed from the 
habits of a Bishop Hart and his generation. I have a feeling that 
liturgy for them was very much a matter of public witness. We 
met a youth choir in Kimberley whose members seemed to have 
sharp political and theological antennae. Their faith clearly 
drove their minds and hearts into the arena of politics. Their 
songs were reminiscent of American protest music of the sixties. 
They sang with the soul of an oppressed people conscious of its 
oppression. 

Likewise, the vast majority of coloreds across the country 
had boycotted the vote for the new tripartite constitution, a 
document that had in effect institutionalized their inferior stat- 
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us. By their mass action, those millions of coloreds had cast their 
lot with the downtrodden majority. 

“I am black.” That was the response of one young middle- 
management colored worker at the 3M offices in Johannesburg 
when one of our group asked him privately how he felt about his 
position as a colored in the corporation. That was both a state- 
ment of the truth, as he spoke it, and a statement of pride. That’s 
the spirit of solidarity that we also encountered among the 
younger generation in Kimberley. 

But these were not the voices of the church leaders we heard 
in the colored community in Kimberley. The voices of the lead- 
ers in the Kimberley Church were not nearly so pointed, not 
nearly so passionate, as those of the younger generation. 


x kx * 


We visited the great Kimberley mine, the largest “manmade 
hole,” we were told, in the world. It was a reminder of some of 
the forces that set the nation’s modern history in motion. One 
could readily imagine how ruthless the quest for diamonds must 
have been, and how easy it must have been for the avaricious 
mining interests to press nonwhites into cruel and arduous la- 
bor. The museum at the mine displayed Cecil John Rhodes’ own 
Pullman cars, two of them, rolling citadels of opulence in their 
day, made in the United States and assembled for him by De 
Beers in South Africa. Their glittering silver table settings and 
elegant turn-of-the-century chandeliers must have stood in stark 
contrast to the dark and menial lives of the mine workers. 

The museum also displayed the first church building con- 
structed in Kimberley — a German Lutheran Church! Made of 
corrugated steel, it undoubtedly fit in well in those early days 
with all the rugged mine machines, the small steam engines, and 
the iron tracks and cables that ran everywhere. That church 
building stood for an era of steel and strife. It is an era that this 
relatively young country has not really left behind. The sight of 
that church building made me think of the low-key but long- 
standing role that German Lutherans have played in the eco- 
nomic history of South Africa. Rarely at the political forefront, 
it would appear, some of them were always on hand, helping to 
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provide the wheels on which the Dutch and the English and then 
the Afrikaner economic machines could function efficiently. 


* OK * 


From Kimberley we drove deeper into the raw, dry inland 
reaches of the country. We were heading toward Onverwacht, 
a so-called resettlement area. In Afrikaans the name literally 
means “unexpected.” It was. There in the middle of nowhere 
was a squatter-type city of 200,000 people! 

When we arrived, the region had been under the heavy 
weight of drought for three years. The last time any rain had 
fallen was three months before, although it did shower on us for 
a few minutes one night. I had never seen soil so rocky, welded 
so irreversibly into such steely masses of clay. 

The government had moved the 200,000 people from their 
longstanding residences in both white and black areas into that 
barren wilderness. And many thousands of people were still on 
their way to the place. I had no idea how they would survive 
when they arrived, since the people who were there seemed to 
be so hard-pressed already. The unemployment rate in Onver- 
wacht was enormous. Unemployment there was the rule, not 
the exception. A few of the able-bodied men worked year-round 
in distant Johannesburg, where they were allowed only one 
yearly visit home. Others commuted daily on buses to Bloem- 
fontein, a couple of hours away. But most people merely subsist- 
ed in that unexpected wasteland. 

“The only natural resource here,” said the young white 
American Lutheran pastor with whom we stayed, “is cheap la- 
bor.” Philip Knutson had begun to minister to that sprawling ru- 
ral city by gathering a congregation of some 350 souls. Ruddy 
and unassuming, he was a former missionary’s son who had ar- 
rived some years before from the American Midwest in order to 
serve indigenous black churches in South Africa. Philip’s 
parishioners clearly held him in high esteem and responded to 
his ministry with deep affection. 

Philip Knutson and Willie Cilliers, the Dutch Reformed 
pastor whom we met in Johannesburg, were the only whites 
serving black churches with whom we talked in southern Africa. 
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And they, it turned out, were related: Cilliers was Knutson’s 
father-in-law. Given the commitments of the elder Cilliers and 
the elder Knutson, it was perhaps inevitable that their children 
should have come to know each other. The circles of whites in 
South Africa who relate to blacks with any kind of genuine 
reciprocity and mutual respect appear to be small indeed. 

Lou Marie Knutson was carrying on the family tradition 
with impressive energy. Bearing a sharp Afrikaner profile and 
a bright smile, she taught in a local black high school six days 
a week, from 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. each day. In many ways, viewed 
against the South African horizon, she and Philip appeared to 
be solitary figures. Like their fathers, they had taken their stand, 
and that left them isolated. It was only their youth, the moral 
support they received from their families, and the direct per- 
sonal ministry offered to them by their parishioners, I am sure, 
that kept them spiritually alive in that land of desolation. 

As we drove through the dusty roads of the vast camp, we 
witnessed young women carrying large cans of water on their 
heads for long distances. The government had provided a good 
water supply from a nearby river, but all too frequently the peo- 
ple had to walk miles to find an outlet. The government had 
provided sufficient sewage facilities as well (there seemed to be 
as many corrugated steel outhouses there, glistening in the after- 
noon sun, as people). The government had also tried to put in 
place some small industries, such as a nearby chicken farm. 
“But,” said Pastor Knutson, “the chickens live much better than 
the people do.” The chickens had well-built, well-lighted 
homes, much food (a balanced diet!), and the regular service of 
veterinarians. The people lived in shacks or flimsy cabins, 
which, though they had paid out their life savings for them, of- 
ten began to crumble after two or three years. Most of those 
dwellings had no electricity. For plumbing, all of them had only 
the omnipresent corrugated steel outhouses. 

Malnutrition is chronic in Onverwacht, especially among 
the children. Education for the children is poor or nonexistent. 
Medical care is for the very few who can obtain it; countless 
thousands go without any care at all. Pastor Knutson told us 
that there are two doctors there during the day to serve the 
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200,000 people, none during the night. The infant mortality 
rate is estimated to be 250 per thousand, compared to the rate 
of 30 per thousand in the Hartford neighborhood where I work 
and 8 per thousand for the state of Connecticut as a whole. 

Once again, however, our experience of the Cross of south- 
ern Africa did not end with the anguish. Miraculously, we tasted 
the joys of the Resurrection, even in that land of death. The peo- 
ple welcomed us enthusiastically into the household of faith in 
that place and afterward hosted us warmly for lunch at the 
church. Strong, spacious, and clean, such church buildings 
themselves, planted in the midst of that’ wasteland, stand as 
monuments of hope. The dust was everywhere, to be sure. In- 
deed, just as we were leaving, a ferocious dust storm blew up 
and drove everyone inside. But those buildings, the fruits of do- 
nations from American Christians, told another story with their 
solidity, their permanence, and the power of the songs that ema- 
nated from them. 

Somehow, some of the people we met there not only 
managed to survive but to thrive. It may be because circum- 
stances made it possible for them to live the life of the gospel — 
without encumbrances. It was not a matter of choice for them 
not to worry about tomorrow, not to be overly concerned about 
food or raiment. They barely had energies and resources enough 
to worry about today. They had to live as the birds of the air, 
trusting everything for the morrow to God. 

I do not mean to romanticize the faithful there. I am sure 
that they can be ornery and mean and capable of evil, on occa- 
sion, just like the rest of us more affluent citizens of the King- 
dom. But they surely did not have to contend with the problem 
of the camel going through the eye of the needle! That seemed 
to give them a good head start on getting into the Kingdom. 


* OK * 


Weall were glad to leave Onverwacht. The sight of that un- 
expected place was just too much for our souls to bear. We need- 
ed some release, some time and some space for our wounded 
spirits to heal. Such was the depression many of us felt after only 
a short two-day visit. That release came to me in another unex- 
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pected place, this time away from the throes of human misery, 
overlooking South Africa’s most beautiful and most venerated 
city, Cape Town, the jewel of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Table Mountain defines the horizon of Cape Town the way 
the Acropolis defines the center of Athens. Several of us repaired 
to that towering, flat-topped high place as soon as we could. It 
happened to be a brilliant, sun-bathed day; the freshness of the 
rain that just had fallen was still in the air. The vistas from the 
top of the mountain, reached by a breathtaking cable-car lift, 
were spectacular. Even Robben Island, that infamous center of 
detention and torture positioned in the middle of the bay far be- 
low, took on a countenance of beauty as we gazed down upon 
it from our panoramic position at the top of the mountain. Nel- 
son Mandela has been imprisoned there in solitary confinement, 
as have many others; thousands have been tortured there. But 
I nevertheless saw a promise in that vision, from that per- 
spective. 

As the cable car ascended, I thought about the symbolic im- 
portance of those heights for seafarers and trekkers in the old 
days, when Cape Town was an oasis of fresh water and green 
riches at the end of a long journey along the barren southwestern 
coast, or at the end of a hard pilgrimage from the inner reaches 
of the country, where the land was arid and lush foliage only a 
dream or a memory. Table Mountain was the sight they first saw 
as they drew near to their destination and its promised abun- 
dance. Standing by itself, this mountain proclaimed for all those 
who had ears to hear that the Lord does indeed prepare a place 
of blessing for those who love him, in the midst of their enemies. 

At the summit, I found the earliest opportunity I could to 
slip away from my friends and to separate myself from the sever- 
al groups of tourists one could observe on the observation plat- 
forms. I hurried out along the broad span of that towering pla- 
teau to a point where I was totally alone. I could see no one. The 
day was clear, and the sun was warm, even in the brisk breeze. 
I looked all around me in a sweeping circle, at the dome of the 
horizon and then below, to see what I could see. Cape Town, 
stretching below around the bay, reminded me not only of 
Athens but even more of San Francisco. The city appears to be 
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a long and elegant garden planted as a lush green border to the 
sea, highlighting the strong blue waters of the bay and providing 
a place for human life to flourish. 

I picked up two stones from the farthest point I could reach, 
far past the last traces of tourist pollution. I tucked the two 
stones carefully into my pocket. The bigger one, a plain piece of 
limestone, was really, for me, a glowing ember from the world 
to come. I decided to carry it with me and give it to my South 
African friend back home, Ken Carstens, as a tangible promise 
that one day he too, so long exiled from his beautiful land, 
would be able to return. i 

The other stone I decided to keep for myself — in memory of 
that holy solitude on Table Mountain and as a sign of God’s 
promise to renew all things. 


* x * 


Dean Jakobus Steenkamp had greeted us at the Cape Town 
airport; he was to be our guide while we were in the Cape Town 
area. He is a jocular but forceful pastor —a colored by South 
African classification — who serves the mainly colored Lutheran 
churches in that region. He was responsible, according to 
church polity, to Bishop Hart in Kimberley. But we were to 
learn that it was a long way indeed from the Lutheran churches 
in Kimberley to their sister congregations in Cape Town. 

Dean Steenkamp disarmed us with his chatty irony. Again 
and again we were surprised by the humor we encountered in 
the ranks of these beleaguered church people. It was a survival 
mechanism, surely, but all the more so was it a gift of grace. 
They could laugh at the ways of the oppressor, from time to 
time, because they knew of a more encompassing world of di- 
vine power and divine righteousness that would one day tri- 
umph. Seen against that background, the pomp and posturing 
of the apartheid regime was hilarious indeed. 

When he met us at the airport, Dean Steenkamp had just 
dropped off his two teenage children at a church youth meeting, 
where, he said, they had been scheduled to discuss “the Chris- 
tian’s political responsibility today.” That, of course, would 
have been no idle topic for those young people, “a program” 
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dreamed up perchance by curriculum specialists at church 
headquarters. Seven members of the Dean’s own congregation, 
all of them students, had been arrested and then “detained” — 
that is, kept incommunicado — not too long before. Elsewhere in 
his circuit, two young pastors had been arrested and detained 
the same way. 

In the Cape Town area, when we were there, the schools for 
coloreds and blacks had already been shut down for months. A 
boycott of the schools, initiated by the students, was in full 
swing. As a result, children and youth sometimes ran wild dur- 
ing the day. Sometimes they were also subjected to police vio- 
lence. Two nights after we arrived back in the States, we were 
greeted by films on the 11 p.m. news of police jumping out of a 
dump truck in which they had been hiding and gunning down 
a young colored boy in cold blood. It happened in the very col- 
ored neighborhood, Athlone, where we had stayed while we 
were there. 

Members of the Cape Town colored community appeared 


to be under the gun every day, quite in contrast to their colored . 


brothers and sisters back in Kimberley. In the Cape Town area, 
the Dean told us, “forced removals” — a term of terror for non- 
whites in southern Africa — were not slacking off. If anything, in 
contrast to published reports back in North America, they had 
been on the increase, he said. 

Police drag you from your home, he told us, where your 
family has lived for perhaps decades or longer, and they inform 
you that you can no longer live there — because you really belong 
in a tribal Homeland. Bulldozers appear, maybe in the early 
hours of the morning, and plow whole neighborhoods under. 
The earth is wounded. The residents are carted off to one of the 
Homelands or, if they are colored, to some “resettlement area.” 
Over the course of the last twenty-five years, more than 3.5 mil- 
lion blacks and coloreds have been forced out of their residences 
and herded into government-sponsored urban and rural residen- 
tial areas. On at least one occasion, a bulldozer plowed through 
a shack where a baby had been left sleeping. So Moloch wreaks 
his wrath. 

As we were sitting having some tea in the Student Center in 
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Athlone, I asked the Dean what holds his life together. “We 
know that we too are called to bear the Cross,” he replied softly. 
“And then we hope against hope. But we also know that it may 
get worse before it gets better.” 

Dean Steenkamp drove us around the edges of “Cross- 
roads,” the black squatters’ city of 200,000. One could still see 
Table Mountain in the distance. He said that it would be too 
dangerous for us to go in, or even to stop our cars nearby. It 
would be difficult to imagine people living in more impover- 
ished conditions under such a heavy cloud of political repres- 
sion. At every turn we saw the Hippos and their helmeted riders 
lurking under the foliage of large trees, parked at intersections, 
only slightly hidden behind decrepit buildings. 

Who knows when the government’s bulldozers will come in 
next to plow under the homesteads of yet another block of fami- 
lies? It keeps happening — with no apparent administrative log- 
ic or bureaucratic consistency. One day a row of houses is 
there; another day it is gone. Then the bulldozers withdraw for 
awhile, as lions do after they have gorged themselves on some 
fallen prey. We saw the scarred remains of previously bull- 
dozed dislocations, open wounds in the earth that had refused 
to heal. 

A few of the countless thousands who were jammed into 
those unwanted flatlands at the margins of the city appeared to 
live fairly well, in particular those “leaders” who regularly 
cooperate with the white authorities. But the vast majority, es- 
pecially the so-called illegals, were forced to dig around in the 
mud like the proverbial pigs. Many of the shacks in Crossroads 
virtually touch each other. Sewage runs down the middle of the 
dusty paths between those thousands of corrugated steel and 
plastic-covered hovels. 

But the people keep coming there to look for work and for 
food, because in the Homelands to the east their families are dy- 
ing. A move to the filth and the desperation of Crossroads, then, 
offers them at least a scintilla of hope. 

As we turned onto the main highway to the airport, Dean 
Steenkamp pointed to a dusty mud parking lot—empty when 
we were there— which Crossroads residents call “slaves’ cor- 
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ner.” The unemployed gather there in clans during the day, day 
after day, about a mile from Crossroads — to wait. You can see 
hundreds of men squatting there throughout the day, he said, 
waiting for someone to come to offer them some pittance for a 


day’s work. 
x kx * 


Dean Steenkamp also took us downtown, into the heart of 
the city. We drove along the bay, swinging around large traffic 
circles covered with spacious plots of flowers. The circle in the 
middle of the city was highlighted by gracious fountains. The 
department stores, the skyscrapers, the art museums, and the 
spacious residential areas with the large homes, all defined har- 
moniously by the bright horizon where Table Mountain stood, 
bespoke architectural elegance and economic well-being at ev- 
ery turn. 

Once downtown, Dean Steenkamp introduced us to the 
leaders of the white Lutheran church of the Cape Provence. I was 
apprehensive to begin with. As the outgoing president (praeses) 
of the Cape Lutheran Church, Christian Brandt, showed us 
around the new community center of the regal Cape Town Lu- 
theran Church, my feelings of apprehension stirred more deeply. 
Framed by the grandeur of Table Mountain and attractively 
landscaped with palm trees and other subtropical flora, that 
new brick and stone church center reeked of affluence. 

We began our meeting by discussing the problems that the 
Cape Church was facing. Praeses Brandt told us about a recent 
synod meeting, which had decided on a program of “inner and 
outer renewal.” The praeses-elect, Nils Rohwer, explained that 
Germans had stopped migrating to South Africa a decade ago. 
The church was realizing, he said, that it must therefore become 
more indigenously South African. Until that synod meeting, ap- 
parently, this church had been content to be what it had been 
right from the time it was organized, after World War II: an 
ethnic German church, a home away from home for Germans 
whose work or family affairs or perhaps some other necessity 
back home had taken them to Cape Town. 

“Does that mean,” one of our group asked, “that you have 
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decided to reach out to all the peoples who live in South Africa?” 
The force of that question set the solidly built, distinguished- 
looking young church executive thinking. The answer: “We are 
cultivating good relationships with the black Lutheran 
churches.” 

It soon became clear that the church leaders of this white 
Lutheran judicatory had no intention of making any effort to 
Africanize their own church. Maybe they would meet with 
black Lutherans, in one connection or another, although even 
that appeared doubtful. 

“Our church has always been open to all,” said the outgoing 
head of a church that for four decades had made few, if any, 
efforts to reach out to nonwhites. Yes, other German sponsors 
back in the fatherland had invested heavily in mission work 
among indigenous African peoples. But this white church had 
not really given any serious consideration at any time of its life, 
it appeared, to any kind of organic merger with any of the black 
churches that the missionaries from the German fatherland had 
organized. 

Nor had this church ever, as far as we could tell, really taken 
a public stand against apartheid. That, of course, would have 
been “to get involved in politics.” 

“To say apartheid is a heresy,” Praeses Rohwer told us, “is 
relevant to the Dutch Reformed Church, not to us.” Why? Be- 
cause the Dutch, of course, had involved themselves openly — 
and theologically —in the political order in support of apart- 
heid. Therefore, the Germans did not have to condemn apart- 
heid. “Of course,” Rohwer emphasized, “the theology that lies 
behind apartheid is heretical” — although both he and Brandt 
were evidently dumbfounded by the action taken by the Luther- 
an World Federation (LWF) to suspend their church because it 
had not taken an active stand against apartheid. “That was the 
LWF’s way of getting at the government [of South Africa] 
through us,” Brandt told us. In the same dumbfounded spirit, 
they explained that they resented the “defection” of their 
“brothers and sisters in Christ,” the black South African 
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churches, who had spearheaded the drive to oust them from the 
LWF. 

Although Praeses Rohwer nodded his head in apparent 
agreement when I said that all Christians, Lutherans in particu- 
lar, must reexamine the roots of our theology that have allowed 
us to remain impassive before obvious injustices in Germany, 
the United States, and South Africa, I doubt whether he really 
understood what I was trying to say. For when he was pressed 
on the question of whether his church should take a more active 
role in opposing apartheid, he said: “But we are so small! Only 
six thousand members. What effect could we possibly have?” 

What I missed in the words of those two white Lutheran 
leaders was any real indication that those who uttered them felt 
the pain of those suffering under the tribulations of the apart- 
heid system. I wondered whether those two well-educated pas- 
tors of the church had ever really seen the kind of human misery 
that we had seen since the first day of our pilgrimage there. I 
wondered why they showed such little sense of urgency. 

They reminded me of Didi and Gogo in Waiting for Godot. 
So innocent. So unaware of the emptiness of their world. Truly 
expecting Godot to arrive, when everything in their world sug- 
gests that Nothingness is to be their ultimate fate. At one point 
in that play Didi talks about the Bible. He remembers it well, 
he says, the maps especially. He liked the blue color of the maps, 
he says. So much for the living Word of God, which is a two- 
edged sword! 

I remembered seeing the naked bodies piled high. I remem- 
bered the stacks of gold jewelry and the bales of human hair 
waiting for shipment somewhere. Right at the end of World 
War II, I saw a newsreel in school. Accompanied by patriotic 
music and mellifluous words, it showed the liberation of a Nazi 
concentration camp by American forces. The purpose of the film 
undoubtedly was propagandistic—to show Americans how 
right they had been in waging the ferocious war that had cost 
them so much. But propagandistic or not, that film left a deeply 
etched image of horror on my impressionable eleven-year-old 
soul. 

Have the German Lutherans learned nothing this century? 


i 
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Or, more to the point of this living lesson from history that was 
shrieking from the very walls of the white German church in 
Cape Town: were Lutherans in general continuing with the 
very theology that had left so many of them helpless and hope- 
less in the face of Nazism? 

Luther said that the article of faith by which the church 
stands or falls is the doctrine of justification by faith. Genera- 
tions of German Lutheran theologians labored faithfully and 
with enormous energy to protect that doctrine— and the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church still fell! The great majority of its leaders 
and members either enthusiastically endorsed the Nazi project 
or quietly acquiesced. Couldn’t their learned successors see that 
holding to the right doctrine of justification by faith was not 
enough? 

I believe I erred. Rather than standing up in the middle of 
that meeting with those white South African Lutherans, pound- 
ing my fist on the table, screaming, and then running out, I al- 
lowed myself only teeth-clenched questions and a contorted 
body language. 


* OK * 


Walking, then, into the office of John de Gruchy at the 
University of Cape Town, following immediately upon our visit 
with the representatives of the Cape Lutheran Church, was a 
culture shock of sizable proportions. On the surface it was no 
shock at all. His office could have been at Harvard, overlooking 
the Charles. It bespoke an affluence not unlike the edifice of the 
Cape Lutheran Church. It was placidly academic, positioned 
with a striking view overlooking the whole of Cape Town. Nor 
was he a shock. Pipe-smoking, bearded, and clad in an under- 
stated grey sweater, he could have been everybody’s candidate 
for most popular professor of the year. 

As soon as he opened his mouth, however, the image of the 
affluently complacent, detached professor was shattered. He 
was acquainted with the day’s news from every corner of South 
Africa, and he clearly wanted to talk about it. He had obviously 
pondered some of the larger and more sobering trends in the na- 
tion’s history thoughtfully, and he was eager to share his in- 
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sights. He spoke with painful empathy about the works of evil 
wrought by the troops in the townships. He also told us several 
stories about incidents of violence directed against university 
students and their families. 

At the same time, he was willing to reflect about the larger 
picture. “Perhaps,” he said, “this state of emergency will con- 
tinue for another decade or more, maybe even to the end of the 
century. Liberation is surely coming. But we have no guarantee 
that it will be soon. The government commands incredible pow- 
ers. I agree with the kids who say ‘liberation before education,’ 
but that may take along time. . . . There are so many factors 
that are so confusing. A radical right-wing military coup isn’t 
out of the question either if, in the army’s opinion, the demise 
of apartheid comes too fast.” 

He was also concerned about trends that transcended the 
apartheid crisis. Given rising population levels and the constant- 
ly increasing demands on the fragile soil resources of the coun- 
try, he observed, the nation would soon discover that it was fac- 
ing an immense environmental crisis. This would be especially 
true of water resources, he said. Those resources were already 
being strained to the limits. So the postapartheid regime would 
have to face up to vast ecological problems, in addition to the 
economic and political instability with which it undoubtedly 
would have to contend. 

A white, brought up in the traditions of Congregationalism, 
de Gruchy himself has placed all his considerable intellectual 
gifts at the service of the liberation struggle. His works on the 
South African churches and on Bonhoeffer have helped to set the 
current political crisis in a meaningful theological framework, 
both within the country and beyond. Although he is not a front- 
line liberation theologian such as Allan Boesak, he has been an 
invaluable aid to the cause, doing his homework, doing the 
painstaking research, gathering the resources, providing the 
thoughtful analyses, in order to facilitate the work of other the- 
ologians and indeed the whole theological discussion in southern 
Africa. 

Who knows, moreover, what will befall him personally? 
The University of Cape Town, he told us, had been a kind of 
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protected free city, a hotbed of intellectual freedom and politi- 
cal commitment at all levels. He felt fairly secure there. Still, he 
was a signer of the “Kairos Document.” Under more dire cir- 
cumstances, which could be just around the corner, the signers 
of that document may have provided themselves, by that action, 
with a one-way ticket to solitary confinement. 

Already the struggle had come close to home for de Gruchy. 
His son had been arrested two weeks before the day we met him, 
and then released, along with numerous other participants in a 
protest march. 


* *K * 


Unfortunately, we were unable to have our scheduled meet- 
ing with Allan Boesak, the leading light of liberation theology 
in South Africa and president of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches— for some very good reasons. We knew, of course, 
that he had been arrested just a month before for his role in plan- 
ning the mass march through the city to demand the freedom of 
Nelson Mandela. But we had harbored hopes that we might be 
able to arrange a private interview, at least some of us, with him 
at his home. Dean Steenkamp told us, however, that the secret 
police were “as thick as ants on a honey jar” around Boesak’s 
house. 

I had just finished reading Boesak’s book on black theology, 
Farewell to Innocence, on the plane to Cape Town. I had im- 
mediately decided that a genuine theologian of the Word is at 
work here. He is closer to Dietrich Bonhoeffer than to James 
Cone — and the stronger for it. As far as I can see, Boesak has not 
compromised a single theme that has emerged from the South 
African black consciousness. In this respect, he stands side by 
side with Cone in North America. 

Yet at the same time, Boesak has been able to keep a firm 
hold on the Word of God, at all times a transcendent point of 
reference. In contrast, as Boesak himself suggests, Cone’s 
thought seems to be overly identified with the black power 
movement at times — to the point of losing its transcendent bear- 
ings now and again. Which makes it all too easy for Cone to be 
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written off by white readers, some of whom undoubtedly were 
looking for reasons to reject him in any case. 

This means that Boesak must be taken all the more seriously 
by the predominantly white churches, both in South Africa and 
in North America. He has indeed learned much from Cone, as 
Luther learned much from some of his zealous predecessors in 
the cause of theological reform. But, again like Luther, Boesak 
clearly has a mind of his own. And it is a mind, as I read him, 
that resonates with the mind of Scripture. 

In reading Boesak’s works, I am reminded not only of the 
young Luther but also of the young Karl Barth. For it is the 
“wholly other God” of whom Boesak is writing, the God of 
judgment — krisis — as well as love. And Boesak brings the Word 
of that God of grace and God of glory to bear on every culture. 
He addresses that Word not only to the black community in 
South Africa, not just to the white community in that land, but 
to all peoples everywhere in this time of crisis around the world, 
including North Americans. Boesak should certainly not be 
written off as a “particularistic theologian” who speaks on his 
own to his own, as some North American white theologians are 
wont to judge his efforts. His theology has a global significance 
and a global scope. In this sense he is truly an ecumenical the- 
ologian. 

Can our own theology in the “mainline” churches of North 
America, not to mention our preaching, continue to exist un- 
touched by Boesak’s witness? Should not Jesus’ inaugural sermon 
in the synagogue, as we have it in Luke 4, where he proclaims 
the gospel of deliverance to the captives, be a foundation stone 
for North American theology henceforth, as it is for Boesak’s the- 
ology and preaching? 

Boesak is challenging us with this fundamental question: 
Who is Jesus Christ (Christology), and what is the salvation he 
brings (soteriology), according to the witness of Holy Scripture? 

To answer that question, the received theological tradition, 
from Origen to Athanasius, from Luther to Barth, has turned 
primarily to the Gospel of John, especially to the prologue of 
that Gospel as it comes to its climax in verse 14 of the first chap- 
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ter: “And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth; we beheld his glory. . . .” 

Luther, perhaps more than most theologians in the West, 
was adamant about this. He much preferred the Gospel of John 
to other Gospels, he said, because there he found Jesus’ teaching 
about himself, about his essential significance as the Son of God 
who was given to us by grace alone, to die for us, without any 
merit or worthiness in us. The presence of grace there, in the 
flesh, in the lap of Mary, at our level, in our world, showed 
Luther the utter giftedness of grace. When he read the Johan- 
nine rendering of Jesus’ last words from the Cross, accordingly, 
when he came upon the text “It is finished,” Luther said: Yes, 
that is the gospel truth. With the Cross everything is finished. 
On the Cross the Son of God, the Word made flesh, has accom- 
plished all things that were necessary for our salvation, once and 
for all, requiring nothing from us, calling only for faith, by 
which we are then justified. 

For Luther, in this sense, soteriology precedes Christology. 
His experience with his own unworthiness led him first to con- 
centrate on Paul’s theology of justification by faith, especially in 
Romans and Galatians. His discoveries there led him, in turn, 
to concentrate on John. Thus the message of the Word made 
flesh became the biblical hallmark of Luther’s Christology — by 
a certain intensely personal soteriological logic. Luther clearly 
did not focus his theological mind’s eye with nearly the same 
kind of intensity on the Synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, where a somewhat different picture of Jesus, as the One 
who proclaims the Kingdom of God, comes into view. 

At the same time, Luther was intensely suspicious of “en- 
thusiasts” (Schwaermer) like Thomas Muenzer, who, in his 
judgment, were wrongly seeking to translate a biblically based 
theology of the Kingdom of God into direct political action 
aimed at establishing that Kingdom on earth. Both for personal- 
soteriological reasons and for political-ethical reasons, then, 
Luther shied away from those traditions in the Gospels that 
highlighted the Kingdom of God. But it has been precisely the 
study of those traditions that has so enlivened our picture of Je- 
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sus in this century: as the one who is the eschatological herald 
of the coming Kingdom of God. 

The Jesus of the Synoptic traditions is the one who comes to 
inaugurate a future, world-transforming Kingdom. This Jesus, 
moreover, identifies himself with the inbreaking of that King- 
dom in this sinful world of death and bondage. In this sense we 
see Jesus not only as the one who claims individuals by his love 
and who mediates to them the forgiveness of sins; he is also por- 
trayed, eschatologically, as the Savior of Israel, the nations, and 
even the cosmos, motifs that are also evident in the writings of 
Paul. The Synoptic traditions show us Jesus, in other words, not 
only as the doorway to the mighty fortress (forgiveness) but also 
as the pillar of light (liberation) that leads the people of God out- 
side of the fortress — although still protected by it — into the do- 
main of the principalities and powers of this present age so that 
these people might themselves be a light to the nations, a witness 
to the fragmentary dawning of the Kingdom of God in this 
world of death and violence, with the Cross as their banner. 

Luther’s interpretation of the Bible focuses primarily on the 
divine economy of grace, the Word made flesh, not so much on 
the divine economy of grace, the dawning of the Kingdom of 
God in the words and deeds, especially in the Cross and Resur- 
rection, of Jesus, the Anointed One of God, and finally in the 
consummation ushered in by Jesus’ Second Coming. Boesak’s 
theology challenges us to take seriously the eschatological Jesus 
of the Synoptic traditions as well as the existential Jesus of the 
fourth Gospel: to see the divine economy of grace as well as the 
divine economy of grace, as it is attested by the biblical witness. 
This is the significance of Boesak’s focus on what might be called 
“the Lukan prologue” in chapter four of the third Gospel, which 
shows us Jesus as the herald of liberation. 

Liberation, then, from Boesak’s angle of vision, is no longer 
one possible expression of salvation. Salvation is liberation, just 
the way salvation is the forgiveness of sins. Jesus Christ, the 
Word made flesh who brings us our salvation without any merit 
or worthiness in us, is at the same time, for Boesak, the one who 
inaugurates the coming reign of God. This means that as the 
faithful anticipate that future, they can be assured of the dawn- 
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ing of peace and justice on earth one day, good will to all in ev- 
ery place, the feeding of all the hungry, the lamb lying down 
with the lion, and the transfiguration of the whole creation in 
divine glory. 

For the present, to be sure, the realization of that future 
Kingdom is immediately visible, with eyes of faith, only in the 
coming of the Anointed One, in his death and resurrection. But 
this means, in turn, that the faithful can now raise up their ban- 
ners of joy in anticipation and speak and enact the truth with 
love, in the middle of the public square as well as within the 
walls of the church’s sanctuary. This is true because the whole 
world, not just the church, has been claimed for the Kingdom 
by the death and resurrection of Christ. 

One cannot correctly read Allan Boesak, therefore, and go 
back to theological business-as-usual. Either one must decide to 
accept his proposed expansion of the theological tradition’s in- 
terpretive focus on Scripture and see the prologue of Luke side 
by side with the prologue of John, or one must decide not to ac- 
cept that expansion. But either way, one must decide. No longer 
can any thoughtful interpreter of the Bible simply assume that 
the full gospel truth will be ours if we read Scripture with Paul 
and John as our primary guides, the way Luther did. 

It may be true that front-line liberation theologians such as 
Boesak, living in a patently apocalyptic world and daily faced 
with both the promise and the threat of witness unto death (i.e., 
martyrdom), can hear the full gospel truth with much more res- 
onance than can those of us who live in what appears to be a less 
apocalyptic world, and to that degree a situation where our wit- 
ness may seem to be less promising and less threatening. But does 
that mean that Boesak has not chosen the better portion? Which 
drummer, indeed, are most North American theologians and 
preachers going to march to? 

A recent two-volume, thousand-page summary statement 
of Christian theology, Christian Dogmatics, prepared by some 
of the most distinguished theologians in the United States to 
guide the preaching of the church, did not include any substan- 
tive questions (loci) pertaining to social analysis or social ethics. 
There was a new (compared to the dogmatic tradition) chapter 
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on “the Christian life,” but there was scarcely a word about 
what might be called “discerning the signs of the times.” And 
there was no attempt to expose the works of this world’s darkness 
(cf. Eph. 5:12) with any sustained social and political truth- 
telling (although some of the authors went to great lengths to ex- 
pose the darkness of any individual’s attempt to seek self-justi- 
fication by works). 

What are we to conclude from this? That social analysis is 
something we can or cannot get around to, depending on the cir- 
cumstances? That social ethics does not belong to the heart of 
our faith? That somehow the Christian can hear the Word of 
God, believe in the Trinity, confess that Jesus Christ is truly di- 
vine and truly human, and then begin to ponder whether apart- 
heid is or is not evil? 

Of course, none of the authors of the aforementioned 
volumes would want to be seen in a neutral place as far as apart- 
heid is concerned. But that is not the point. If they all are so op- 
posed to apartheid, wherein lies the theological foundation for 
that intense opposition? Indeed, if we are dealing here with 
what many Christians around the world are willing and perhaps 
eager to call “a state of confession” (status confessionis), if apart- 
heid is indubitably a heresy, where are the positive theological 
claims (the loci communes) against which that heresy is to be 
measured? They are surely implicit in the classical dogmas of the 
church, just as the doctrine of justification by grace through 
faith alone is implicit in the classical dogmas of the church. But 
just as surely — again like the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone — they need to be identified and explicated, lest we end up 
with “pure doctrine” on the one hand and bad faith on the 
other. 

Is it possible, particularly in our time, to talk about the uni- 
ty of the trinitarian God and the corresponding unity of the hu- 
man race in Jesus Christ, and then somehow refrain from issu- 
ing, within that very dogmatic argument, a firm theological 
condemnation of countervaling heresies? The dogmatic tradi- 
tion of the church surely knows how to condemn modalism or 
Arianism — why not apartheid? 

From the fifth-century Council of Chalcedon on, the dog- 
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matic tradition of the church has taught that Christ is truly 
human as well as truly divine. How are we to understand that 
humanity? By some abstract concept of human nature? For ex- 
ample, that Jesus possessed both a body and a soul? Rather, 
should we not understand his humanity concretely — in histori- 
cal, biblical terms? Should we not see him unmistakably and un- 
ambiguously as “the person for others,” as the one who always 
reached out to the poor and who consistently proclaimed the 
gospel of the coming Kingdom of God, especially to the out- 
casts? Do we know of any other humanity that the Son of God 
took on, as he humbled himself even to the death of the Cross, 
than that particular humanity we see portrayed for us in the 
New Testament? 

Is it possible, then, to talk about the humanity of Jesus — as 
we presumably must — in biblical-eschatological terms without 
in the same voice condemning any theology that would depict 
Jesus’ ministry as somehow exclusive in character or bound up 
with national, economic, or tribal discriminations? More partic- 
ularly, can one say yes dogmatically to Jesus Christ as truly hu- 
man and truly divine without saying no dogmatically to this 
egregiously heretical quasi theology called apartheid? 

Perhaps, in light of the church struggle in contemporary 
southern Africa, if not already in light of the church struggle in 
the Germany of the thirties and forties of this century, we must 
conclude that the venerable tradition of a socially detached or 
politically neutral dogmatic reflection is a luxury that the 
church can no longer afford — anywhere. Perhaps the proclama- 
tion of a “state of confession” by the church, whether directed 
against Nazism or apartheid, must be matched from henceforth 
with a commitment on the part of the interpreters of the dog- 
matic tradition to address their formulations of dogma to social 
and political issues as well as to personal, liturgical, ecclesiologi- 
cal, and intellectual issues. 

That is one set of questions and concerns that flooded into 
my mind as I pondered the work of Allan Boesak in the context 
of his own world. His theology poses a profound challenge to ev- 
ery theologian of the church who would put his or her hand to 
the task of reformulating the fundamental confessions or the 
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dogmas of the catholic faith in today’s world. Of far greater con- 
cern to me, however, is a much more immediate and therefore 
much more urgent theological challenge in North America, 
which Boesak’s work also illuminates and sets in perspective. 
This is the grass-roots theological movement that is spreading 
like wildfire through the ranks of most major mainline denomi- 
nations in the United States, the Church Growth Movement. 

Some of the protagonists of this evangelistic movement have 
enunciated what they call “the homogeneity principle.” This is 
predicated on the sociological truism that “like attracts like.” 
Hence, in seeking new members for the church, they advise us 
to seek new people like ourselves. White people, then, will natu- 
rally be expected to reach out to other whites, black to blacks, 
and so on. Further, according to this approach, the formation 
of ethnic congregations in North America— white, black, Viet- 
namese, and so on—would be taken for granted. A Church 
Growth expert once said, in my hearing, that that was the way 
things were done in New Testament times! You had Jewish con- 
gregations and Gentile congregations, and richer congregations 
and poorer congregations, among others. 

With this goes what I once heard the same Church Growth 
advocate call “the postponement of ethical reckoning.” That is 
to say: I am to reach out to my white neighbor, for example, 
who could happen to be a white supremacist. I am then to “lead 
him to Christ” and bring him to join the church. Only later, ac- 
cording to this expert, would the church begin to educate that 
white supremacist out of his racism. 

It would be much the same for the public proclamation of 
the church, according to this way of thinking: social issues, ac- 
cording to one of the leading proponents of this trend, Robert 
Schuller, should not be addressed from the pulpit. Why? Be- 
cause that is where people hear about Christ! That is where peo- 
ple are personally introduced to the Lord. Only later, in the 
classroom, should the preacher — or probably, in fact, one of the 
preacher’s subordinates — educate the new converts about their 
moral responsibilities. But will that “later” ever happen? Or if 
it does, will it happen with full biblical seriousness? 

On the contrary, won't the witnessing laypeople and the 
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proclaiming preachers get into the habit of thinking that ethics 
is a secondary matter, which various Christians can have vari- 
ous opinions about? In a world with “the hosts of evil round us,” 
hosts that “scorn the Christ, assail his ways,” will a congregation 
of the Church Growth Movement ever really find itself saved 
from “weak resignation to the evils we deplore’? Or will that 
weak resignation become, rather, a matter of personal habit and 
professional practice, by default if not by intention? 

Why else would one leading preacher I know, who is a disci- 
ple of Robert Schuller and serves one of the fastest-growing Con- 
gregational churches in suburban New England, announce a 
sermon series for Lent on this theme: “L.E.N.T.: Let’s Elimi- 
nate Negative Thinking”? Is it for any other reason than to indi- 
cate that the fundamental Christian stance in this world is above 
the fray, where one can say yes to God and Christ but does not 
have to say no to anything? 

Is it not true, rather, that the only way to be led to Christ 
is to be led away from sin at the same time? Is it not true that 
the only way to say yes to Christ is to renounce the Devil and 
all his works at the same time? Is it not true that the only way 
to take Jesus Christ into your heart is to exorcise the unexamined 
racist poison that might be festering there? Is it not true that the 
only way to be baptized with the Holy Spirit is to be driven out 
into the wilderness, away from Sodom and Gomorrah? 

I am not advocating a house-cleaning within the church, I 
should say. This is no puristic ecclesiastical moralism that I have 
in mind. Obviously, the wheat and the tares will continue to ex- 
ist side by side within the household of faith—and in every 
heart— until the end times. The church, within this sinful 
world, is always simul iustus et peccator, as Luther said, always 
both righteous and sinful at the same time. We would miss the 
glories of God’s forgiveness and the power of God’s command 
were we to think or act otherwise. I am advocating, rather, a 
radical rejection of the homogeneity principle and the concomi- 
tant idea that ethical reckoning can be postponed to some other 
time. Jesus called us to repent and believe, not just to believe. 

Nor was Jesus afraid of controversy, as many of the theoreti- 
cians and the practitioners of the Church Growth Movement 
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and the prophets of positive thinking in North America seem to 
be (after all, saying no can be divisive, and that’s not good for 
the recruitment business!). Jesus took a whip into the temple 
with him, according to John, and cast out the money-changers. 
Jesus called upon those who would follow him to forsake mother 
and father, sister and brother. Jesus ministered in the midst of 
controversy, and he died in the midst of controversy. Jesus’ first 
followers witnessed and were martyred in the midst of con- 
troversy. 

Therefore, we should not make the sociological fact that we 
Christians are always sinful as well as redeemed, and that thus 
we do like to get together “with our own kind” under peaceful 
circumstances, into a de facto theological norm — especially 
when there is so much biblical evidence to the contrary. Rather, 
to be faithful to the Word, truly to know the impact of the Word 
as a two-edged sword, we will have to integrate social analysis 
and social ethics into our theology, self-consciously. We will 
have to integrate ethical reckoning into our evangelistic preach- 
ing, self-consciously, and into our personal witnessing. Other- 
wise, we may end up witnessing to a less universal, and thus less 
than biblical, Christ. 

We will have to integrate blacks and whites into our 
congregations — along with Jews and Greeks, rich and poor, 
slave and free, male and female. Lest, as Paul says, in par- 
ticipating in the Lord’s Supper with a divided mind and heart, 
we will not “discern the body” and thereby will drink damna- 
tion unto ourselves. 

This, then, was the clarion call that Allan Boesak’s theology 
sounded in my own soul as I witnessed the crisis of his own land. 
We must let our yes be yes and our no be no. Not at some other 
time, not later, but now: when we open our mouths to speak to- 
day, whether in our discursive theology or in our commonplace 
preaching and our mundane practice of the gospel. Otherwise, 
we will end up being lukewarm, neither hot nor cold, and the 
Judge will spew us out of his mouth. 


x kx * 


Not being able to meet with Allan Boesak personally to pur- 
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sue such concerns was indeed a disappointment of major propor- 
tions for me. But the Lord had already allowed me to pursue 
those issues with an inner dialogue born of the Spirit, I believe, 
as I read Boesak’s modest but inspired monograph—with a 
storm of theological indignation gathering in my soul. 

What, then, was I to do with the time that had suddenly be- 
come available to us because of the cancellation of that meeting? 
Where and how would that internal theological churning be al- 
lowed to run its course? It was obvious to me—something I 
learned from Luther long ago. I had already discovered the 
answer — or rediscovered it— at Table Mountain. Confronted 
with the question of what he would do on the Day of Days when 
the world was ending, Luther replied, “I would plant an apple 
trees 

This was the kind of self-authenticating theological moment 
I had tried to interpret to Buti Tlhagale back in Soweto. A theol- 
ogy of work is not enough! We surely do need a theology of 
work, in addition to a foundational theology of justification by 
faith alone. But even that kind of expanded theological perspec- 
tive falls short of the fullness of catholic truth. Karl Barth knew 
this, and in this respect he carried forth the witness of Luther. 
When you finish your theological work for the day, Barth 
believed — or even before you begin — you listen, as a matter of 
course, to Mozart. Given the triumphant love of God revealed 
in Jesus Christ, in Barth’s view, there never really has been — nor 
will there ever be — any need for the faithful to “kill time,” as we 
sometimes say. 

We who take the name of Christ never need to kill time, be- 
cause in hope we can always enter into the gloriously beautiful 
Sabbath rest of God. We can always give our souls over, with 
reckless abandon, to celebrating the triumph of God’s grace. We 
do not always have to “keep busy,” as if our lives depended on 
it. We can rejoice in the Lord always, even in this world of tears, 
because in and through Christ Jesus, in hope, every moment 
shares in the sweetness and the joy of the world to come. 

So I do celebrate Mozart with Barth, whenever the Spirit 
commends that rehearsal of joy to my soul. But I do not cele- 
brate Mozart often, for simply idiosyncratic reasons. With time 
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on my hands, characteristically, I have not been one to turn to 
the inner sanctum of music. Rather, I have preferred to turn to 
the outer theater of the natural world (a spirituality that befud- 
dled Barth, though it did neither Luther nor Calvin; but that is 
another story). This is a way I find the same kind of release and 
the same kind of solace and the same kind of joy that Barth 
found in Mozart. 

So I did that on that empty fia and thus it became a 
fulfilled day. Three friends from our group and I undertook a 
trip to the end of the world. At the tip of the Cape we entered 
a “game preserve,” as they say in Africa, in this case a thin zone 
of wilderness at the very edges of so-called civilization. We saw 
wildebeests and ostriches and numerous exotic birds. We 
walked along a blacktop path, which the authorities had con- 
veniently prepared for tourists, but which was occupied mainly 
by baboons, who seemed either to disregard our coming and our 
going or to treat it as a nuisance to be endured. 

Climbing high to the last lookout point —I felt as if I were 
ascending into some grand elevated pulpit to survey all the saints 
gathered in the cathedral of eternity — at what must have been 
the southernmost point of Africa, we could see beyond to the 
world of the future, bathed in the luminescence of the late after- 
noon sun. There we could contemplate far beyond us the ming- 
ling of the Indian and the Atlantic oceans, yet another sign of 
divine promise for this world of apartheid. The Lord God does 
not like to keep things separate! Under his universal providence, 
“everything’s related to everything else,” as any good ecologist 
knows. There are no divinely ordained walls of separation in this 
divided world. 

That vision at the end of the world was a welcome relief, 
just as my ascent to the top of Table Mountain had been. The 
theology of crisis always needs the theology of thanksgiving. Of 
that I was more convinced than ever at that moment. Other- 
wise, we feeble disciples will burn out before we know it. Other- 
wise, we feeble disciples will not be able to enter fully into the 
presence of the Lord, who rejoices in all his works, as the psalm- 
ist says. Otherwise, we feeble disciples will not be able to lift up 
our hearts in praise, anticipating the messianic banquet of fat 
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things and wine on the lees that the school of Isaiah has shown 
us: the vision of the lamb lying down with the lion, peace on 
earth, a new heaven and a new earth in which righteousness 
dwells, surrounded by the lavish abundance and glorious 
tremendum of every creature of the earth. 

Befitting the brokenness of this world of strife, however, 
that time of thanksgiving and hope at the end of the world was 
short-lived. In this world one cannot listen to Mozart forever. 
Nor can one contemplate the bright wings and the dappled 
things of nature’s glory forever, where so much is “seared with 
trade.” As we returned to Cape Town, just at dusk, we saw an 
ominous sign of the present hour, a tortured cry of silence 
against the western horizon. Maybe this too was an intimation 
of the end of the world. 

There stood a towering column of soot-black smoke, pour- 
ing up into the sky from one of the colored townships several 
miles away. Somewhere over there a heap of tires was burning 
in defiance of the white government’s oppression. Somewhere 
over there the evening sacrifice of black rage was being offered 
up to the heavens for all to see. 





SOR ae eS 


Song of a Mighty Fortress 


NAMIBIA 


SouTHWEST AFRICA” is the name used on official 
South African maps and by members and supporters of the pup- 
pet regime in the country. But the vast majority of the 1.5 mil- 
lion people who live in that large but thinly populated nation at 
the northwest corner of South Africa call themselves “Namibi- 
ans.” An independent country by right, according to the United 
Nations, Namibia has been held under the heavy heel of South 
Africa since before World War II. The South African govern- 
ment likes to think of the country as a buffer zone that offers pro- 
tection from the “dangerous” influences of the whole of black 
Africa to the north. 

The trip north to the Namibian capital, Windhoek, was un- 
expectedly disquieting. Aboard the gargantuan South African 
Airlines 747 wide-body, ascending gently toward our cruising 
altitude of 30,000 feet, we felt a sudden lurching. In a few mo- 
ments the pilot told us that we were returning to Cape Town be- 
cause some “unusual vibrations” were affecting one of the four 
engines. After a fitful landing, we rattled to an unceremonious 
stop, to our undisguised relief. The diagnosis: a bird had been 
sucked into one of the engines during takeoff, damaging the 
blades. A team of mechanics had to be flown in from Johannes- 
burg to repair the damage. Five hours later, the blade repaired 
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and our heads a little lighter with the free drinks provided by the 
airline, we were off to Namibia again. 

The symbolism of the experience slowly dawned on me. The 
airline had plied us with alcohol — and some of us cooperated all 
too easily — as a way of assuaging our anxieties about once again 
entering that huge flying contraption. It did not take the eyes of 
a Marxist or even any particularly astute insight born of com- 
mon sense to observe how profusely the South African govern- 
ment was dishing out the opiates to that society under siege. And 
many of those opiates came packaged with religious labels. 

Do not worry, say the protagonists of the state religion in 
southern Africa, God has chosen the Afrikaner people to be a 
bulwark of Christian civilization in Africa. Do not worry, they 
say, we are making progress toward the resolution of all our 
problems. Do not worry, they say, God wants all peoples to 
dwell separately — although, of course, we all are opposed to 
apartheid. Do not worry, they say, every tribe has its own 
heavenly destiny. Trust us. God is with us. We will save Africa 
from the red menace flooding down the continent. 

But in the meantime, all the expert tinkering with the shak- 
ing engines of apartheid is not going to keep that flight aloft — 
unlike our 747 wide-body (which, we were thankful, made it all 
the way to Windhoek smoothly). The white tribe has comman- 
deered a doomed craft, and it does not seem to recognize its own 
condition. Or if it knows the truth, the white tribe does not real- 
ly care that its own mission is suicidal. 

The fatigue of a late (4 a.m.) arrival slowed us down notice- 
ably our first day in Windhoek. But that fatigue, I believe, was 
also more deeply rooted: the gathering weight of too much ex- 
posure too quickly to too many people with too many problems. 

We had assumed before our departure that many of the peo- 
ple we would be meeting in Namibia would show some reluc- 
tance to talk with us. We knew that we were heading into a po- 
lice state, with bugging devices everywhere and government 
spies under every pew. We knew that people would have to be 
cautious about what they said to us. But we were overwhelmed 
by our hosts’ need to talk with us, to unburden their souls, to tell 
their stories, both as a therapeutic release in itself, I think, and 
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as a way of influencing public opinion back in the United States 
and Canada. 

I personally had been feeling — and I do not think that I was 
alone in this — that my spiritual and emotional circuits had been 
overloaded. On our first day in Namibia, I could scarcely bring 
myself to contemplate the poverty of yet another wretched black 
township, Katutura, outside the capital city. 


* * * 


Both the then recently reelected black bishop of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Southwest Africa, Hendrik 
Frederik, and his vice-bishop, Dean Zephania Kameeta, also 
black, projected themselves as decisive and thoughtful church 
leaders when we met with them. They complemented each oth- 
er happily: the one a quietly thorough but zealously spiritual 
church administrator, the other a prophetically irascible but 
pastorally sensitive church theologian. 

The bishop reviewed the history of his southern Namibian 
church of 190,000 members. It was started by German mission- 
aries from the Rhineland over a century ago, a tradition with 
which it still identifies. He spoke of the duress that many people 
in his flock experience every day. The security police seemed to 
be everywhere, he said, poking into people’s lives and dragging 
some of them away, often for no apparent reason. The regular 
army was also a force to be reckoned with, he observed, both as 
a hostile occupying power and as a kind of insidious magnet that 
was drawing some of their best young men — many blacks — into 
its orbit. As a result, black Namibians were positioned against 
black Namibians, and with increasing frequency. The young 
men who were conscripted really had no choice, he explained. 
The army offered them the only employment many of them 
could find. So it was a question of whether to side with the op- 
pressor or to side with unemployment and hunger, both of 
which were taking a devastating toll in this area. Bishop Freder- 
ick’s tone saddened noticeably as he spoke. 

But his eyes lit up when he began to talk about Namibian 
freedom. This was one of the most striking features of the 
Namibians we met: their unrestrained enthusiasm when they 
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talked about the liberation struggle, as if victory were just 
around the corner. Namibians, fewer in number than their 
counterparts to the south— 1.5 million compared to more than 
23 million—seem to be much more of a single mind and heart 
than many of the black and colored South Africans with whom 
we had conversed. The remarkable young people we met that 
night at the Church of Ephesus in Katutura showed the same 
kind of unrestrained enthusiasm for freedom, almost as if the 
day of liberation were just about to break out everywhere, like 
the lush desert foliage that blossoms across this barren land, I 
was told, during the rainy season. 

Here was an oppressed nation that Bea sniffed the heady 
aromas of freedom only a few years before, when United Na- 
tions Resolution 435 was passed, and then more recently when 
the United States and other Western powers helped to bring the 
country to the edge of independence from South African tyran- 
ny, under the rubric of Resolution 435. Unfortunately, thanks 
to the Reagan Administration — which blacks in Namibia almost 
universally identify with their South African oppressors — those 
expectations of freedom were thwarted. But the memory of 
those times of intense expectation remains alive in the hearts of 
the many. 

It does not, of course, in the hearts of the few, the white 
minority ruling classes— many of whom are German Luther- 
ans. Namibia was once a German colony, during those days 
when the Kaiser was trying to catch up with other European 
nations, especially the English and the French, in establishing 
Germany also as an international colonial power. During 
World War I, when Germany lost its colonies, the South Afri- 
cans took over the country and have been there ever since. Like 
the history of virtually every colonial nation, Namibian history 
is full of colonial horror stories. Like other colonial powers, the 
Germans ruthlessly suppressed dissent, of which there was much 
right from the start. They killed and maimed thousands of “na- 
tives” and buried them in mass graves. They sought to under- 
mine tribal cultures and educate the masses for subservience to 
the white race. And they sent their missionaries to convert the 
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indigenous peoples to the ways of Christianity and Western 
civilization. 

The legacy of that missionary work can be seen in the groups 
of Lutheran churches that remain. In Windhoek the edifice of 
the white German Lutheran Church dominates the center of the 
city. Although its members are relatively few, they and others 
like them more or less administer the country as servants of the 
puppet “native” regime, which itself holds power only because 
of the presence of South African troops. To see black Lutheran 
churches, on the other hand, visitors must wait until they travel 
to the nearby satellite city of Katutura or to adjoining rural 
areas. But there they can find churches overflowing with wor- 
shipers, since the majority of the nation’s population, it turns 
out, is Lutheran. 

While the officials of the white Lutheran Church in Wind- 
hoek convinced some members of our group that their church is 
committed to change, Dr. Kameeta soberly narrated a long cat- 
alogue of violations of the trust that was allegedly holding 
Namibian blacks and whites together in the body of Christ. We 
pressed him to give us examples. “They never are quite ready to 
work with us and join with us,” he observed. He faulted them, 
in scathingly quiet tones, for their failure some months earlier 
to join the two large black Namibian churches in condemning 
the government’s raid on a Namibian refugee camp in Angola, 
which killed hundreds of children as well as many adults, most 
of them noncombatants. 

The stories Dr. Kameeta reported that were nearer to the 
grass roots were no less shocking. One black pastor went to call 
on some black Lutherans who were living and working on a 
farm owned by a white Lutheran. As the pastor approached the 
gate, the farmer accosted him and demanded to know what he 
was doing there. The pastor explained that he was going to lead 
a service for forty workers who were members of his congrega- 
tion. The farmer pulled out his pistol, pointed it at the pastor’s 
head, and said: “Read me your sermon first, and then I'll decide 
whether you can go in.” 

Another black pastor went to visit several of his parishioners 
who were likewise live-in workers at a farm owned by a white 
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Lutheran. This farmer also accosted the visiting pastor, 
demanding to know what he was doing there. “I’ve come to visit 
my parishioners who live here,” was the answer. 

“You have no people here,” said the farmer. But the pastor 
then gave him the names. 

“That is a lie,” said the farmer. But the pastor persisted. 

Finally the farmer took him to the people in question. He 
asked them, “What church do you belong to?” Each one in suc- 
cession said, “Catholic.” 

“See!” said the farmer. But then one old man, who was 
watching the whole thing from the other side of the room, ap- 
proached the farmer and the pastor. “I am Lutheran,” said the 
old man, “and so are all the rest. But he [the farmer] told them 
to say ‘Catholic’ or they would be fired.” 

Still another pastor, said Dr. Kameeta, was on an evangelis- 
tic call when some of his parishioners ran up to him and told him 
not to go to a certain farm. But he persisted. When he arrived 
at the farmhouse in question, the farmer rushed out as the others 
had to inquire who this black clergyman might be. As the farm- 
er stood there, his wife’s voice rang out from the living room. 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

“A pastor,” said the farmer. 

“Black or white?” she asked. 

“Black,” was the reply. 

“Then kill him,” she said. 

Although he had good reason to flee at that moment, the 
pastor decided not to — for fear of being shot in the back. But he 
later reported that he was frightened for his very life. 

“I will go,” the pastor said to the farmer, “if you put your 
gun down.” 

The farmer did, and the pastor left. 


* * Ox 


Imagine a church building that seats 1,500 people with wor- 
shipers packed together, with a hundred children or more seated 
all over the chancel— with all those voices, young and old, 
raised in joyful praise. That was the congregation of the Ephe- 
sians in Katutura. For a Lutheran from New England, where 
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the numbers of my denomination are under 1 percent of the 
population, it was a new experience indeed to meet a congrega- 
tion with 9,000 members, three overflowing services on Sunday, 
190 confirmands, and a voice of praise that could literally be 
heard for blocks in the neighborhood. 

At the Church of the Ephesians we were once again wel- 
comed most generously and were treated to a full liturgy of the 
Word, including a wedding and two baptisms. But the most tell- 
ing word was saved for last. The pastor of the congregation in- 
terrupted the service toward the end, just before we had to de- 
part, in order to bring our delegation a special message. 

“We are glad you asked us to pray for you,” he said. “But 
what shall we pray? I will tell you a story. Namibia is a rich cow. 
But five farmers, South Africa, Britain, France, Canada, and 
the United States, have milked it dry. So now it is falling over. 
Or this. Resolution 435 was flying to Namibia — with our free- 
dom. But the United States hijacked the plane. Now we don’t 
know where it is. 

“I say to you — help us! Help us avoid the temptation of hat- 
ing America because you have taken our freedom from us. We 
don’t want to hate you! We love you as our brothers and sisters 
in Christ. But we need your help now, so we can avoid that 
temptation. 

“We wish you well. We will pray for you. But what shall we 
pray? Shall we pray for the downfall of your government? Shall 
we ask you also to pray for the downfall of your own govern- 
ment? Please take our message with you when you return. We 
want our freedom now!” 


x * x 


After a six-hour drive through barren reaches, toward the 
northern regions of the country, surrounded on every side by 
thunderclouds that never let loose their rain, we arrived in the 
northern Namibian city of Tsumeb, a center of mining interests. 
There a whole congregation of some 400 souls had been waiting 
for us for over three hours. But even though we arrived so late, 
they were in no mood to go home. Apparently, we were the first 
North American delegation many of them had ever seen, and 
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they meant to make the most of the opportunity. We could sense 
that as we filed into the nave. 

Again, children were packed up front around the altar; and 
some of them dozed as the meeting continued on into the eve- 
ning for more than two hours. Older women in traditional dress 
listened attentively as young men rose to put pointed questions 
to us. Members of the congregation demanded from the start 
that they should have three translators, one in Afrikaans and 
two in tribal languages, so that all could understand. 

It was a liturgical event— with a political purpose. The 
young mothers’ choir sang. The adult choir,şang. We prayed to- 
gether in several languages. But the main agenda — which was 
merely the central ingredient in the liturgical agenda for them, 
not something alien to the worship — was unashamedly politi- 
cal. They wanted to ask us questions. 

Right from the start the questioners wanted to know why 
the United States was supporting UNITA (the “contra” army in 
Angola, which is the puppet of the South African Defense Forces 
and the CIA). Why were we standing against the aspirations of 
the Namibian people and the Angolan people in that way? Why 
was the United States allied with South Africa against the im- 
plementation of Resolution 435? What were we prepared to do 
with their concerns when we returned to the United States? 

Most of us tried to distance ourselves from Ronald Reagan 
and his “constructive engagement,” a phrase that was universal- 
ly known and despised in those parts, and to align ourselves with 
the Lord Jesus Christ and his liberation, a phrase that was also 
universally known but celebrated in the region. Whether we 
succeeded— or whether we should have succeeded—I do not 
know. But once again, the local pastor — more exactly, one of 
the three local pastors (each speaking a different language and 
serving a different segment of that congregation) — had the last 
word, and he spoke with unrestrained emotion about the plight 
of his people. 

“We know that our people are hungry and poorly paid, if 
they are paid at all,” he said. “We know we have no freedom. 
We know that members of our families are being dragged off by 
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the security police at all hours, and that sometimes we never see 
them again. But do you know? 

“Some have asked whether the church in this country has 
lost its prophetic voice after the institution of the so-called Provi- 
sional Government, on which some black people serve. But I 
want to tell you now that we have not. We are a voice for the 
voiceless, now more than ever! 

“You mentioned ‘communism’ in our country [which one or 
two of our members dutifully did whenever they could]. But we 
are fighting for our freedom. That is the issue. Not communism. 
The members of SWAPO who now fight north of our borders are 
our children. We know them and we pray for them every day.” 


* x * 


A 4:30 a.M. arising after a midnight retiring set us all on 
edge. And most of us had been apprehensive about this trip to 
“the North.” Our special permits from the government had 
come through without difficulty. (It had given me a sinking feel- 
ing to walk to the front desk of the Windhoek Police Station to 
apply for this permit knowing that some of the very Christians 
with whom we had been talking had been held in solitary con- 
finement and subjected to abuse in the back rooms of the same 
building. It all seemed so matter of fact.) Yet the fact was that, 
when we checked through the South African security gate on the 
main highway north, we were checking into a war zone. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia (ELCIN) 
was reputed to be perhaps the single most vital church in the 
whole of southern Africa. What we saw, in terms of comprehen- 
sive outreach, surely tended to support that impression. This 
church of more than 300,000 members is a seven-days-a-week 
enterprise of mission and ministry. We visited the twice- 
destroyed and once-more-shelled printing house of the church at 
its headquarters in Oniipa. In its own way, the new printing 
house told the whole story. 

Generally under duress from the South African forces, the 
church discovered early one morning that its printing press had 
been blown up by “terrorists.” South African troops, coinciden- 
tally, had been seen in the area the night before. Rebuilt, the fa- 
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cility was severely damaged by explosives a couple of years later. 
South African authorities again denied any complicity. Un- 
daunted, the church once again reconstructed the printing 
press. Two years later, three large shells landed “accidentally” 
near the press, this time doing only minor damage. On this occa- 
sion South African officials said that those shells were from 
South African guns, but that the shelling had been “a mistake.” 
That rebuilt and now thriving press is the story of the church of 
the Resurrection that lives under the Cross. 

Accounts of police brutality abounded in the region. Sol- 
diers were everywhere to be seen and everywhere to be feared. 
The white police state that rules over the black majority 
throughout southern Africa was perhaps more visible in north- 
ern Namibia than in any other sector. This in fact was a war 
zone — although the actual combat was some 200 miles farther 
north in Angola. 

The church, in the meantime, goes about its daily business, 
holding the principalities and powers of this age at bay. It dis- 
armingly identifies itself with SWAPO; it has pastors and con- 
firmation instructors at all the major SWAPO bases beyond 
Namibia. Very few families in this area, we were told, do not 
have a son (or more) who has gone north to join the SWAPO 
forces. One of the presiding bishop’s own sons followed that 
route, though he has now been sent to Germany by SWAPO for 
further studies. 

The church practices a total ministry to its members, with 
wide-ranging educational and pastoral programs. It sponsors a 
number of small-scale development projects: outreach to the 
bushmen, for example (the South African regime is practicing a 
kind of de facto genocide in this respect), or agricultural demon- 
stration projects such as the development of a well-balanced 
kind of fodder from local flora, hitherto totally neglected by the 
tribal farmers. The church also sends a number of missionaries 
to Senegal and Angola. 

The Lutheran Church in Namibia, especially in the north, 
functions as I imagine the Roman Catholic Church must func- 
tion in Poland. It provides much of the cultural infrastructure 
for a disenfranchised, dispossessed, and oppressed people. It 
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provides most of the good schools and the good hospitals that are 
available to the majority. It has offered—and continues to 
offer — a bulwark that allows the people to stand up against the 
oppressive powers of the government. It is a “people’s church” 
in the most rudimentary sense of that expression. 

This was reflected in the faces of those Namibian Christians. 
They are in fact the vanguard of the new society that is coming 
into being. It was the Namibian Lutheran churches — in concert 
with sister communions — that first led the way in speaking out 
against apartheid throughout the land. It is to these churches, 
perhaps more than any other organized bodies, that the masses 
look for inspiration and direction. These churches are indeed a 
voice for the voiceless. 

In this sense Christians in Namibia constantly live at the 
edge of liberation. They know who they are and what they stand 
for, and so does the populace at large. In South Africa, in con- 
trast, the situation is much more complex, given the many 
conflicting loyalties within the black community itself, as well 
as other geopolitical factors. In South Africa, as Dean Kameeta 
pointed out, it was the students in the Black Consciousness 
Movement more than the churches as a body (as in Namibia) 
who first brought widespread public pressure to bear on the 
apartheid system from within the country. To be sure, heroic 
church leaders and congregations, as well as some judicatories, 
were in the vanguard of the struggle long before. But it still took 
the protest of the students, led by Steve Biko, to ring the public 
bell, to galvanize the awareness of the nation. In Namibia, that 
bell has been tolled by the churches. 

Some black congregations in South Africa, it seems, have 
only lately taken public stands against apartheid. Others, in 
particular those depending on government favors to exist (as in 
some of the Homelands), have not yet stood up publicly to be 
counted, though there can be little doubt about the sympathies 
of most of their members. The clarity and singlemindedness, 
then, that characterizes the black Namibian churches sets the 
Christian community there somewhat apart from the more am- 
biguous situation of the churches, black and white, in South 
Africa. 
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Namibia is a region, therefore, where few need to talk about 
“liberation theology.” The many are living that theology every 
day, perhaps without much reflective awareness of the fact. All 
the familiar First World critiques of liberation theology, espe- 
cially from Lutherans, who still— four hundred years later — 
fear that the “enthusiasm” of a Thomas Muenzer is going to poi- 
son the body of Christ, sound hollow indeed in this land of ear- 
nest yearnings for liberation. 

I spoke with scores of Namibians who were full of en- 
thusiasm for the liberating and reconciling gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Never, however, did I meet a bona fide “enthusiast.” I 
met with dozens of Namibians in the midst of their struggles — as 
they self-consciously participated in the sufferings of Jesus — and 
witnessed how they found liberating power in the proclamation 
of the Resurrection. Never, however, did I meet any Christians 
who believed that they were establishing the Kingdom of God 
on earth by their own efforts. On the contrary, this is the place, 
if anywhere in the world today, where Christians live by grace 
alone, by faith alone, on the basis of the Word of Scripture 
alone, and not by their own deeds, their own righteousness, 
their own achievements or merits. And they consistently cele- 
brate that grace, with joy and fortitude, in proclamation and 
prayer and Eucharist. 

It is a strange irony to hear First World neoconservative the- 
ologians and their mainline fellow travelers railing against the 
“works-righteousness” of liberation theology, a theology that 
arises from a situation where the faithful have absolutely no illu- 
sions about their power to achieve anything, since they are 
powerless. In the meantime, many of those very First World 
theologians are themselves zealously caught up in the works- 
righteousness of academic advancement, economic and ec- 
clesiastical status, and personal aggrandizement. 

It is an even stranger irony to see those First World the- 
ologians training their big guns on Third World liberation the- 
ologians, while an unholy theology of “self-esteem” and a rank 
theological individualism focusing on the conversion experi- 
ence— both of which tend to produce Christians who fall all 
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over their faces in their rush to praise the established order of 
affluence in the powerful West —is outflanking them left and 
right in their own churches. 

Liberation theologians, to be sure, sometimes invoke a load- 
ed concept, familiar to Marxists and their coworkers — praxis. 
This is a suspect word for neoconservative and mainline the- 
ologians in the First World. Even an otherwise reliable North 
American interpreter of the theology of hope such as Carl Braat- 
en has demonstrated this in a recent article sharply critical of 
liberation theology. But the concept praxis, as it is used both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly by liberation theologians, must be under- 
stood both in the context of their own thought and in relation- 
ship to the context from which they write. It is a word that 
allows them to both focus on the practical situation in which 
they are called to be witnesses and to engage in social analysis — 
often, surely, with the help of Marxist categories. 

That Marxist categories are employed should not be consid- 
ered an embarrassment any more than it is an embarrassment 
to note that Thomas Aquinas drew on Aristotelian categories or 
that Luther presupposed the philosophical categories of nomin- 
alism. The question must always be how individual theologians 
employ those categories and to what end. Do these categories 
help or hinder the exposition of the Word of God as it is ad- 
dressed to the concrete situation? 

Indigenous Namibian theology is a case in point. It arises 
first and foremost at the practical level of the church’s life, not 
from the deliberations of scholars in universities or schools of re- 
ligion. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia is strug- 
gling to be found faithful in its celebration of, and witness to, the 
gospel of Jesus Christ in a world where the principalities and 
powers of death — through the agency of South African might — 
dominate the lives of its members. This church proclaims the an- 
cient gospel promise that Jesus announced in the synagogue, as 
we find it recorded in Luke 4, the gospel of liberation of the op- 
pressed. That this gospel, then, gets that church in trouble with 
the authorities when it witnesses to this gospel in word and in 
deed, and that the authorities, in turn, in order to discredit the 
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church, claim that this gospel is inspired by Marxism, should not 
be taken to mean that the preaching of the Namibian church is 
therefore necessarily an expression of Marxism. 

Nor does this Namibian church “confuse law and gospel” by 
verging on works righteousness. Nor does it somehow entertain 
the thought that by its actions it can usher in or advance the 
Kingdom of God. Those concerns make sense mainly to academ- 
ic theologians in North America or Europe who do not daily live 
under the guns of South African oppression. This church ex- 
periences itself as liberated and commissioned by the gracious 
love of God in Christ Jesus: its theology is rooted in that fun- 
damental praxis of God. 

For this reason, it makes perfect sense to think of theology 
as critical reflection on the practical life of the church in the 
world, since in southern Africa that life is so visibly and so com- 
prehensively engaged in celebration of the grace of God in the 
context of a life of discipleship under the Cross. In North Ameri- 
ca, I fear, a theology predicated on critical reflection on the 
practical life of the church in the world might in some places die 
a thousand deaths of ennui long before it ever found its way to 
the printed page. Another irony: North American and Europe- 
an theologians from churches that, in many places, are tilting 
toward death by boredom are troubled by the “enthusiasm” of 
the churches of the Third World. 

It may help those who are new to this theological discussion 
about praxis to observe that the Greek title of the “Acts of the 
Apostles” is “the praxes of the Apostles.” Neither Karl Marx nor 
one of his latter-day followers invented the idea! The book of 
Acts has to do with telling the mighty acts of God — in forgive- 
ness, redemption, and release. 

A biblically based liberation theology, which is the only 
kind I encountered in South Africa and Namibia, takes up the 
same theme as it seeks to discern signs of the liberating works of 
God in the history of this region and beyond, employing the 
Cross and the Resurrection—suffering love and redemptive 
power—as a kind of paradigmatic indicator or the eyeglasses 
through which to see those contexts in which God can be con- 
fessed to be liberating the poor and the oppressed. Liberation 
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theology, in fact, is doing no more than other kinds of theology 
have done in their historical contexts. Much of the history of the- 
ological reflection in the West has been predicated on a certain 
correlation with the questions given in particular historical con- 
texts. Luther addressed the burdened individual conscience; 
Schleiermacher addressed the questioning individual intellect; 
liberation theologians are addressing the oppressed social con- 
sciousness. 

By invoking the Marxist term praxis, then, liberation the- 
ologians intend to speak to the historical situation in which they 
find themselves, just the way Luther and Schleiermacher did. 
Do they succeed in this task? That is the question. And that ques- 
tion can only be answered as we consider the work of each the- 
ologian or preacher as measured against the Word of God and 
as viewed in its own particular historical context. 

As a matter of fact, I scarcely heard the term praxis when 
I was in South Africa and Namibia. Most of the theologians and 
preachers there are so immersed in the practical struggle of the 
church to celebrate and serve the liberating gospel of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of the valley of the shadow of death that they 
cannot afford to take the time to enter into theoretical discourses 
about abstract concepts such as praxis— Marxist or otherwise. 


* OK x 


Appropriately, as Bishop Kleopas Dumeni and his staff and 
the deans from nearby districts joined us for a discussion at the 
Lutheran Church headquarters in the north, a low-flying South 
African jet drowned out the conversation. Theology in that part 
of the world cannot help but be contextual. The revelation of the 
divine Word is unavoidably heard there, as it was on the night 
when shepherds watched their flocks near Bethlehem, through 
the crisp air of a concrete situation. The eternal Word is only dis- 
closed in the moment of historical kairos, the fulfilled time, as 
the Kairos theologians in South Africa have reminded us. 

Theology at its best has always been incarnational, from 
Irenaeus to Augustine, from Luther to the early Barth. Theolog- 
ical principles and theological systems, while they surely have 
their value and their place, rightfully exist not as ends in them- 
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selves, surely not as timeless truths to be preserved in the vaults 
of our seminaries, but as servants of the universal providence of 
God, which comes to its fruition always in the historical 
moment. 

In response to a question about conscription, the bishop 
went to great lengths to talk about his church and SWAPO. He 
pointed out that the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Namibia 
ministers to all. ELCIN did decide not to provide chaplains for 
the South African Defense Forces, he observed. At the same 
time, however, it voted to encourage all conscripts to attend the 
Lutheran church nearest where they were stationed — but to at- 
tend out of uniform. 

Yet, notwithstanding its commitment to minister to all, the 
heart of this powerful judicatory clearly beats with the lifeblood 
of SWAPO. “According to our constitution,” said the bishop, 
“we follow our members wherever they go— at home, in hospi- 
tals and prisons, and abroad. Our people who have fled their 
country have not fled their faith. They are in our care.” To this 
end, he was then seeking to send one or more of his pastors who 
were studying in the United States on pastoral visits to Cuba, 
where some 1,800 Namibians are being trained, mainly at the 
secondary school level. And like his predecessor, he himself has 
visited the exiles in Angola on more than one occasion. “The 
members of SWAPO,” he declared with unashamed affection, 
“are our brothers, sisters, mothers, and fathers. They are one 
with us. We take that for granted. We send them our church 
calendars, newsletters, hymnals, and Bibles.” 

He himself brought up the question of “communist in- 
fluences in SWAPO.” Is SWAPO a communist organization? 

“No, hardly,” he replied. “Communism isn’t a Namibian 
problem. It’s an American problem. Our people don’t know 
what communism is. Our problem is that we need our 
freedom — and America is resisting that.” Linking the Namibian 
issue, he said, with the issue of Cuban troops in Angola is “just 
a smokescreen put up by the U.S.A. and the R.S.A. [Republic 
of South Africa] to hide the continued illegal presence of South 
African troops in Namibia and to allow the puppet ‘transitional 
government’ to establish itself without popular support.” 
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Then he issued the familiar charge to us, which we heard 
often from the church people we talked with in southern Africa: 
Keep the pressure on! Obviously, from what he said, he support- 
ed effective sanctions and serious-minded divestment by compa- 
nies that do business in the region. He could have been thrown 
in jail, of course, had he come right out and said what he clearly 
meant to say. Some suffering, he was saying, added to an infinite 
amount of suffering, is no addition at all. “We must have an end 
to this torture and this oppression,” he stressed. “For that, all of 
us are prepared to suffer still more.” 

The bishop also raised the question of race. Not too long be- 
fore, he pointed out, two (white) Americans were killed in 
northern Namibia, and it seemed to him that the whole Ameri- 
can nation was aroused. But every day, he added, many (black) 
Namibians are being killed, and America does not seem to care 
at all. 

But this remarkable church, with such consistently capable 
and energetic leadership, is not going to wait for North Ameri- 
cans to get their act together. Nor is it going to see its own con- 
siderable energies drained by its struggle with the principalities 
and powers of the current political regime. These Namibians are 
building the church of Jesus Christ for tomorrow, come what 
may: training the evangelists, reaching out to the godforsaken 
such as the bushmen and the disabled, providing inexpensive 
medical care to thousands, equipping their own leadership for 
today and training new leaders for tomorrow, with great care 
and patience. 

Even as this. church attends to the daily tasks of mission and 
ministry, however, the grace it lives by is always costly. This 
was dramatized for me when a staff member took us out to a dirt 
road not far from one of the church’s educational centers, about 
a mile and a half from the Angolan border, and showed us the 
remains of a large truck. Three days earlier, rolling along that 
dirt road — much like every other dirt road in the region, much 
like the several dirt roads along which we had been traveling — 
the truck had hit a land mine, which blew it sky high and killed 
its three riders. I peered down into a six-foot-deep crater and 
then looked around to survey the carcass of the truck and its sev 
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ered parts scattered over the surrounding field. Death is that 
close in Namibia. 

The hymn at the end of our visit to the country, therefore, 
took on a new immediacy for all of us. Although the precise date 
of its composition is in doubt, Luther penned “A Mighty For- 
tress” in an era when the Turks were at the doors of Vienna and 
when all kinds of evils were corrupting rulers in high and distant 
places, such as the holy city, Rome. Some scholars think that 
Luther may have written the hymn in 1527 as a specific response 
to a wave of savage persecutions of those who had become his 
followers. Indeed, one of Luther’s close friends, a certain Leon- 
hard Kaiser, was burned at the stake in one of those perse- 
cutions. 

These Namibian brothers and sisters live in a similar, if not 
more oppressive, situation. The barbarians are not only at the 
doorstep of their country, and not only are evil powers reigning 
in high and distant places, such as Pretoria, but these powers are 
also breaking into their homes and claiming their children from 
the streets, much as they once claimed Leonhard Kaiser. The 
faith of these brothers and sisters was thus all the more remarka- 
ble, all the more resonant with the deep pain and the overflow- 
ing faith of Luther himself. 

So we sang Luther’s words in stanzas one and four, at Bishop 
Dumeni’s request, with a fresh sense of their meaning. This 
hymn was for us at that moment — for me perhaps as never be- 
fore in quite this way — a living confession of faith and a stirring 
song of praise in the face of the principalities and powers of this 
age, precisely as Luther had intended: 


A mighty fortress is our God, 

A sword and shield victorious; 

He breaks the cruel oppressor’s rod 
And wins salvation glorious. 

The old satanic foe 

Has sworn to work us woe! 

With craft and dreadful might 

He arms himself to fight. 

On earth he has no equal. 
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God’s Word forever shall abide, 
No thanks to foes, who fear it; 
For God himself fights by our side 
With weapons of the Spirit. 

Were they to take our house, 
Goods, honor, child, or spouse, 
Though life be wrenched away, 
They cannot win the day. 

The Kingdom’s ours forever.. 








Gathering Thoughts 
for the Future 
ON THE Way HOME 


AGE OF US, I think, were more than nervous about 
driving back into Soweto one more time. We had heard reports 
from Pastor Thosago about the mounting turmoil in that satel- 
lite city. He had been on his way to the national Day of Prayer 
service in his district the day before. The service had been ap- 
proved by the authorities, he told us. But he was turned back by 
an impenetrable wall of tear gas. His wife reported to us that 
government helicopters had been circling all over the area, ran- 
domly dispersing tear gas. 

The state of affairs in Soweto was thus a constant state of 
terror — already at that time. Cities such as Soweto were, in fact, 
prisons where the wardens could come and go at will and beat 
the populace into submission at their pleasure. What had hap- 
pened to Steve Biko and to many other individuals behind bars 
was thus happening to whole communities. 

When we arrived a little early at our appointed meeting 
place in Soweto, and while we sat there in our vans awaiting the 
arrival of Pastor Lazarus Mokgabudi, our soft-spoken but 
warmly affectionate— and fearless — guide, we were expecting 
anything. It did not ease our minds, then, when a tiny car carry- 
ing three white men — one of whom had a machine gun lying on 
his lap — pulled up alongside us. 
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The driver flashed a government ID and asked what we 
were doing there. Evidently disgruntled, but satisfied with our 
answer, he turned to drive off. But then he paused, backed up 
the car, and rolled down his window again. “You shouldn't wait 
here,” he said, “people will throw stones at you, or petrol 
bombs.” When the car did pull away, we noticed a “fish” sign 
sticking to the bumper. One of those plainclothes security 
policemen was a Christian! 

I wondered how many of the pilots who had dropped tear 
gas on law-abiding citizens the day before were Christians. This 
is the shrieking irony of that nation. Apartheid was invented, 
and it is being administered, in the name of Christianity. One, 
if not all of those security policemen, many, if not all of those 
pilots, and the great majority of their commanding officers and 
their political leaders believe that by this constant reign of terror 
they are defending the foundations of Christian civilization, 
that they have made the work of God their own. 

This is why South Africa rightly commands the unwavering 
attention of Christians everywhere today. Certainly, people are 
killing other people, people are terrorizing other people, blacks 
are attacking blacks, blacks are attacking whites, whites are at- 
tacking blacks in numerous places around the world. Certainly, 
people are hungry — and dying from hunger — all over the globe. 
Indeed, it is probably true that in Africa alone, by continent- 
wide standards, the blacks in South Africa are surviving a little 
better under the apartheid regime than are some blacks in other 
parts of Africa. The evils of this world are by no means to be 
found exclusively in southern Africa. But the principalities and 
powers of this age have driven all these global evils into the vor- 
tex of apostasy and heresy there—and there only: to a point 
where they are being perpetrated in the name of Jesus Christ! 

Evil in southern Africa is evil compounded, evil multiplied, 
evil parading in the name of good. The new tripartite South 
African Constitution, which legally identifies coloreds and Indi- 
ans as second-class citizens, and which does not even mention 
the majority black population, so much are they judged to be 
nonpersons — this document of institutionalized racism begins 
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with these blasphemous words: “In humble submission to Al- 
mighty God.” 

Ah! But Your Land is Beautiful is the title of Alan Paton’s 
most recent novel. True. But that beautiful land, as Paton’s nov- 
el shows, is also infested with demons. The evil that is surfacing 
in the apartheid system, therefore, must be confronted and 
resisted with more intensity and more resolve than we North 
Americans — who characteristically want to be “objective” and 
“balanced” in every response — will probably want to focus on 
any center of crisis in the world today. It is there, before and be- 
yond all other battlefields for justice in this world, that the strug- 
gle for the gospel truth must be waged in our time. 


By the time we finally arrived at our meeting with Bishop 
Manas Buthelezi of the Johannesburg/Soweto Diocese of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of South Africa, our minds and 
hearts were already beginning to disengage themselves from the 
painful realities of southern Africa. The precariousness of life in 
Soweto had come home to us as we sat there waiting in those 
vans, as perhaps it had not before, at least for most of us. For 
this was our last morning in southern Africa. We were hours 
away from the safety, the freedom, and the comfort we knew 
we could enjoy at home. I, for one, wanted to get out of Soweto 
as fast as I possibly could. 

So it was with ambivalence that I engaged the bishop in a 
conversation about the “Kairos Document” and its theology. My 
mind was in the conversation, but my heart was not. My heart 
was already winging its way out of Soweto, through the lily- 
white corridors of the Park Lane Hotel in Johannesburg, along 
the familiar crowded freeways to the airport, and home. 

This European-educated, Zulu-descended Lutheran bishop 
(a cousin of the Zulu leader Gatsha Buthelezi) was a study in 
contrasts. His personal presence was charged with energy. He is 
the kind of person who stops conversation when he enters a 
room. On the other hand, he seemed strangely distant when we 
talked with him, often unwilling to answer questions we put to 
him. No other black South African church leader with whom we 
talked in private refused to discuss the questions of divestment 
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and sanctions, as he did. He seemed to want to remove himself 
from the controversy altogether. As we talked, indeed, he ap- 
peared to be preoccupied with some other agenda. I was sur- 
prised that one who had taken such a forthright stand on the im- 
portance of liberation theology (I had read one of his essays 
before we left the U. S.), seemed so reluctant to engage himself 
with the very issues that are of greatest concerns to most libera- 
tion theologians. 

Bishop Buthelezi took basically the same position about the 
“Kairos Document” that Desmond Tutu had taken. “You have 
to talk with the authorities,” he said. “How else can you commu- 
nicate with them? And with whom else should you communi- 
cate? They are the ones who need to hear God’s Word of judg- 
ment, first and foremost, not the oppressed.” 

“Also,” he said, “the gospel is a scandal! Reconciliation does 
not mean going halfway. That’s negotiation, not reconciliation. 
Reconciliation means going all the way — loving your enemy — 
as God has gone all the way for us in Christ.” 

Bishop Buthelezi also spoke about the need for the church 
to keep some distance between itself and current liberation 
movements. Otherwise, after the day of liberation, he empha- 
sized, what will the church have to say? Otherwise, what can 
it say that has not already been said by the liberation movements 
themselves? 

These were some good questions for us to take home with us. 
They posed what for me is perhaps the chief theological chal- 
lenge emerging out of the church struggle in southern Africa to- 
day: liberation and reconciliation. People like Buti Tlhagale and 
Zephania Kameeta, John de Gruchy and Simon Farisani, come 
down on the one side; while others, especially Tutu and Buthele- 
zi, come down on the other. 

On the one side of this discussion within southern Africa, 
Christians say, in effect: You must love your enemy, yes. But you 
love your enemy in this case just the way you love an alcoholic 
member of your family or a teenage runaway — with “tough 
love.” If you keep forgiving and forgetting what that alcoholic 
or that runaway has done and is doing, you are not really loving 
him or her. You are not really doing that person a favor. You are 
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actually allowing that person to continue— and indeed to sink 
deeper into — the destructive course of behavior he or she has 
been following. 

Better, then, to be confrontational: to challenge those un- 
healthy habits, to cause disunity in the family if necessary, to 
drive people apart rather than together. Was not this precisely 
what Jesus did? In a society that valued allegiance to the family 
more than any other, he called on people to “let the dead bury 
their dead” and to follow him. In a society that found it easy to 
intermingle economic self-interest and spiritual allegiance to the 
Holy One of Israel, he took a whip and: drove the money- 
changers out of the temple. Better be confrontational, in other 
words, if you need to be, because that is the only way you will 
move toward a healthy reconciliation. Healthy reconciliation 
presupposes a change of heart and practical evidence of that 
change of heart on both sides of a dispute, especially on the side 
of the one who is engaging so habitually in the destructive forms 
of behavior. 

Applied politically and socially, this approach prompts the 
church to demand that the apartheid system be dismantled be- 
fore asking the antagonists, in this case oppressed blacks and op- 
pressing whites, to forgive each other. Further, in a sinful 
world, where we must always choose between imperfect alter- 
natives, it may be necessary from this point of view for Chris- 
tians, as a last resort, to pick up arms to defend themselves 
against the aggressors or the oppressors. In a violent world, self- 
defense is the outer limit of “tough love,” as the “just war” tradi- 
tion in Christianity has always taught, and as the downtrodden, 
such as the American colonists in 1776, have sometimes reluc- 
tantly had to decide. 

On the other side of this discussion within southern Africa, 
Christians say, in effect: You must love your enemy — without 
qualification. The gospel calls you to reach out to your oppres- 
sor, as a person, no less than to your friends in the oppressed 
community. The gospel calls you to take a visible, public stand 
for peace and justice, surely, but always to be ready to translate 
that stand into strategies of dialogue and negotiation with the 
oppressor. Even a P. W. Botha can be saved! And Christians 
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must be prepared to die for this faith, as Jesus Christ was pre- 
pared to die when he went the extra mile in behalf of his ene- 
mies, and as Martin Luther King was prepared to die when he 
led marches into some of the racist white neighborhoods of 
Chicago. | 

Further, if we are tempted to use violence, to pick up arms 
in self-defense, then — notwithstanding all that the Christian 
tradition has taught us about the validity of a “just war” —we 
will be playing right into the oppressor’s hands. We will be 
fighting fire with fire, and therefore the likelihood is strong that 
the “new order” we are seeking will not in fact be new. It too 
will be predicated on violence, just as the present evil order is. 

The way to move toward a truly new order, then, is the way 
of nonviolence, even though that way will cost you much along 
the way. But is not that precisely the way of the Cross? And is 
not that precisely the way that every disciple of Jesus Christ is 
called to follow? 


It is important to observe that the proponents of liberation 
and the advocates of reconciliation, as we met and talked with 
them in southern Africa, were actually not that far apart, espe- 
cially with regard to fundamentals. Desmond Tutu, for exam- 
ple, allied himself with “the spirit” of the “Kairos Document.” 
In the same spirit, in various public statements, he has suggested 
that individual Christians might legitimately seek to join in 
movements that are working to overthrow the government. 

Tutu surely should not be thought of as one of the “church 
theologians” whom the “Kairos Document” condemns. Tutu is 
willing to talk with Pharaoh, but the message he takes with him, 
consistently, begins with repentance. He talks with Botha not in 
order to befriend him but in order to preach to him, to announce 
the message of the Kingdom of God: repent and believe. In the 
spirit of the parable of the sower, Tutu believes that he must wit- 
ness everywhere and trust the miracle of growth to God. But 
that commitment does not mean that Tutu has forgotten to 
preach repentance, that he has skipped over the claim that 
apartheid must be dismantled in order to arrange some kind of 
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cheap peace between Afrikanerdom and the black majority at 
the expense of justice. 

Still, though the ranks of those South Africans who advocate 
the gospel of reconciliation and those who advocate the gospel 
of liberation overlap, sometimes in the person of one single 
thinker, the differences between the two are also real. Tutu did 
not, in fact, sign the “Kairos Document.” And some of those who 
drafted the “Kairos Document” were, and are, uneasy with his 
willingness to speak with Pharaoh. They are also uneasy with his 
unwillingness (thus far) to allow that the church as an institu- 
tion (as distinct from individual Christians) may and perhaps 
should publicly side with the movement to overthrow the apart- 
heid regime. 

What should we North Americans think about this kind of 
discussion among Christians in southern Africa? Is it necessary 
for us to make a choice, to stand on one side or the other? Is it 
necessary for us to be either a protagonist for liberation or an ad- 
vocate of reconciliation? Yes, I believe it is. And — no, it is not. 

Each of us must make his or her individual choice, and we 
must work out that choice where we live and work. But the 
church catholic, I believe, must sanction and cultivate both tra- 
ditions. Without the emphasis on liberation, the gospel of recon- 
ciliation tends to become sentimental. It becomes a mode of be- 
ing nice to people who do bad things. It offers the possibility of 
faith without repentance. And it becomes the way of what Bon- 
hoeffer called “cheap grace.” Without the emphasis on reconcili- 
ation, on the other hand, the gospel of liberation tends to be- 
come indifferent and uncaring, even brutal (one must do “what 
is necessary” for the revolution). This is the way of what might 
be called “harsh grace.” 

But what the gospel really offers us, I believe, is the way of 
a costly and a caring grace, not cheap or harsh grace. That, of 
course, is easier said than done, more readily articulated in 
words than in deeds. But somehow we must hold both these em- 
phases together in the life of the church, and we must embody 
them in deeds. Karl Barth once observed that the church catho- 
lic needs both the Christologies of Calvin and Luther, the one 
accenting the divine transcendence, the other the divine imma- 
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nence. The mystery of the Incarnation, Barth said, is too large 
to be grasped by either theology. So, I believe, we need both the 
theology of liberation and the theology of reconciliation. Not an 
amalgamation of them both, but each one in its radical singular- 
ity, each one as an expression of the gospel truth, each one as a 
corrective of the other. 

This thought, that we are to live in the field of tension be- 
tween two apparently contradictory affirmations of faith, does 
not trouble me in the least. Consistency, as Henry David 
Thoreau once remarked, is the “hobgoblin of small minds.” 
Paradox, as Soren Kierkegaard was wont to suggest and as Mar- 
tin Luther knew so well, is the stuff of which the religious life 
is built. We live, indeed, not by rational coherence but by faith. 
And faith, Luther once observed, is like following a guide, while 
blindfolded, over a narrow bridge. 

So where does all this leave us North American Christians? 
With a free choice, so to speak — some choosing to support the 
pressures for liberation, others to work for reconciliation? Is that 
the solution? No, I think that our situation is still different, and 
that it thus requires a quite different approach. 

Who am I, affluent white Anglo-Saxon North American 
Protestant that I am, to tell a Simon Farisani that he should take 
up the gospel of liberation and support the forces of liberation 
in his country, even though it may cost him still more torture 
and perhaps his life? Who am I, likewise, to tell a Desmond 
Tutu that he should walk the way of the Cross by following the 
course of nonconfrontation and nonviolence even unto death? 

It is not for me, living in relative comfort and security ten 
thousand miles away, to send prescriptions to them. But it is for 
me, as a citizen of a nation that is powerfully allied to the op- 
pressing classes of their country, to listen to them seriously as fel- 
low Christians and to take their counsel seriously. 

In Namibia, Zephania Kameeta reflected ruefully at one 
point about his meeting with us: “People come to talk with us,” 
he said, “and then they go home and weigh our view against the 
voices of others back home. They try to be ‘objective.’ That is 
discouraging.” As Christians, who are one in Christ with our 
suffering Christian brothers and sisters in southern Africa, I 
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think that we are not allowed that luxury. We are not allowed 
to stand above the fray. We are not allowed to be “objective” in 
that sense. Our brothers and sisters who are oppressed in south- 
ern Africa speak with an authority born of their own suffering. 
They have every right to expect us to listen to them, or at least 
give their words the most careful consideration, before we 
reflect about other options. 

This, I believe, is one of the moral obligations born of our 
oneness in Christ. The burden of proof is on us. Should we not 
simply listen to their recommendations and then do them? 
Should we not have compelling reasons even to consider other 
options? What are they telling us, then? 

Here we meet a certain unanimity of testimony, from both 
those who emphasize liberation and those who emphasize 
reconciliation, from Dean Farisani to Bishop Buthelezi, from 
Dean Kameeta to Archbishop Tutu: “You over there,” they tell 
us with one voice, “keep the pressure on!” 

If one looks long enough, to be sure, one can find other 
points of view held by Christians in southern Africa, in particu- 
lar the notion that pressures from the outside will hurt blacks or 
hasten the day of some kind of “bloodbath.” But, I found, those 
voices almost always speak on the basis of a shaky foundation: 
either they are the voices of whites who benefit directly from the 
system, or they are the voices of blacks who are in positions of 
political authority (for example, officials in some of the 
Homelands), blacks who are on the government payroll. The 
position from which every South African speaks must surely be 
weighed in the balance when we are listening to their percep- 
tions of their own situation and assessing their recommendations 
for action on our part. 

This is the virtually unanimous testimony that I heard from 
the lips of brothers and sisters in Christ who were suffering the 
most under the excruciating burdens of the apartheid system: 
“Work for continually more effective sanctions against the 
apartheid regime. Continue your campaigns for divestment and 
disinvestment. Sell your stocks in those corporations that do 
business in South Africa and demand that they, in turn, with- 
draw from the country. Embarrass the South African govern- 
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ment at every turn. Keep going out into the streets at the South 
African embassy and elsewhere to protest the crimes of the 
apartheid system. For this is the only way this amoral white 
supremacy regime will ever change. The language of power and 
pressure is the only language it will ever understand, even 
though this wolf dresses itself in the sheep’s clothing of Christian 
principles, conciliatory language, and petty reforms.” 

But that was only the beginning of their message to us. Such 
matters, in their view, were only important because they had to 
do with life and death in this world. Far more important for 
most of them, we learned — and this was undoubtedly the single 
most moving experience for me during my whole journey to 
southern Africa — was, and is, their relationship with God and 
their sense of utter helplessness apart from the gifts of his grace. 
So as their last word to us, they would characteristically say this, 
with many different accents, but with one voice: “Please pray 
for us. Feel our pain and pray for us. Because we know that we 
will not be able to stand up to the evils we must face or live to- 
gether in love by our own strength. So please pray for us.” 

Of this there can be little doubt. Our Christian brothers and 
sisters in southern Africa, who are now suffering so profoundly 
each day, live by prayer alone. For they know from first-hand 
experience that they can indeed only live by grace alone, 
justified by faith alone, empowered by hope alone, comforted 
by the love of God alone, which has been poured out into their 
hearts by the Holy Spirit. I believe that that is the theological 
challenge, more than any other, that their experience poses for 
Christians in North America. It is the challenge of prayerful 
abandonment to the grace of God. 

Will we who live in another world, where more than a few. 
of us are powerful, where many of us are comfortable and se- 
cure, also be willing to risk prayerful abandonment to the same 
grace? Will we who are “rich in things but poor in soul” be will- 
ing to let go of our power, our comfort, and our security suffi- 
ciently so that we will be able to live by that same faith, that 
same hope, and that same love? 

I believe that we just may be able to do it. For as we pray 
for them, we can be assured that they are praying for us. 
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Good theology, says H. Paul Santmire, is written, first 
and foremost, in the lives of faithful disciples. “The word has 
its primordial power, always, as it takes on flesh.” In this book 
Santmire recounts his intense, three-week visit to South Africa 
in an attempt to read the revelation of God in the lives of fellow 
Christians struggling in a life and death situation. 

















As one of a group of North American Christians, Sant- 
mire met with church people throughout South Africa in order 
to learn more about their situation, to offer them spiritual sup- 
port, and to bring a message from them back to North America. 
The message is an urgent one for Christians everywhere. The 
“shrieking irony” in the South African situation, says Sant- 
mire, is that apartheid was invented, and is being administered, 
in the name of Christianity. 


Santmire’s Testament moves from personal encounter 
with the lives of other Christians to reflections about the Gos- 
pel and its meaning. His moving account of the suffering of the 
South African people is a challenge to all Christians to take 
their own discipleship more seriously in light of the South 
African experience. -F 
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